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EDITORIAL 


The Significance of Schubert's “ Winterreise” 

A study of Schubert’s song cycle Winterreise, which 
has been made most enjoyably possible by the perform- 
ance of Gerhard Hiisch under the auspices of His 
Master’s Voice, will bring home to anybody the profound 
change that has apparently swept across human nature ; 
at any rate the human nature with which as northern 
Europeans we are most likely to be brought into contact 
emotionally or intellectually. 

Winterreise was written by a young German poet, 
Wilhelm Miiller, who at the age of 33 died a year or two 
before Schubert himself. The theme of the 24 short 
poems is one of the oldest in literature, being the 
“pangs of despised love.” A young man has been 
jilted by his sweetheart for a wealthy husband. It is 
winter time, and from the harshness of the season he 
illustrates his own sorrow. Life for him is now an 
eternal winter’s journey, for although the streams may 
melt, the naked trees break into leaf, and the snow-white 
earth put on once more the green vesture of spring, he 
will not be able to share in this rebirth of nature. The 
imagery of the poet throughout except in one lyric is as 
simple as an old-fashioned Christmas-card or valentine. 
There is a weathercock above the false fair one’s house, 
and it suggests the obvious comparison. The tears 
upon the forsaken lover’s cheeks freeze, but they spring 
from a heart warm enough to melt winter’s ice. He 
searches the snow for her footprints where once they 
had wandered together over the green meadows. He 
remembers the lime-tree that overhung the well by the 
gate of his beloved’s house, and now far away from it he 
seems to hear its branches murmuring in the gentle 
wind of summer a message of peace. Upon the frozen 
river he cuts with a stone her name, the day and the 
hour when they first met, the day and hour when they 
parted. And these dates are encircled by a broken ring. 

He dreams of the Maytime, of green leaves, of joyful 
bird-song, and wakes to see leaves of frost upon his 
window-pane and to hear ravens croaking on the roof. 
A post-horn rings out, and he begins to imagine that 
once again it is the herald of a love-letter for himself. 
He plays the old game of “She loves me, she loves me 
not”’ with the last dying leaf left upon a tree. When it 





falls hope will fall with it. He comes to a churchyard. 
The wreaths upon the tombs appear to him like inn 
signs inviting him to enter a cool tavern ; but the rooms 
in the inn are all occupied, and he has to turn his back 
upon ‘easeful death.’ Finally, he sees a poor old 
organ-grinder with frozen fingers grinding out music to 
which nobody listens, and at which the very dogs growl. 
The forsaken lover asks the old organ-grinder if he shall 
come with him, and if he will grind his organ to his 
songs. To this question the answer is given by the 
accompaniment in a final repetition of the cracked 
phrase which has tinkled wearily on and on throughout 
the last song. 

Judged as poetry there is not one of Wilhelm Miiller’s 
lyrics which unmistakably escapes from the flood of 
sentimental outpourings by which a century ago north- 
ern Europe was inundated, and from the prevailing 
moisture of which not even the Latin nations succeeded 
in keeping themselves dry. There is none, for instance, 
which in magical poignancy of personal grief comes near 
to ‘Fare thee well, thou first and fairest”? or to 
‘* My love is like a red red rose,” none which in the same 
language can compare with the best of Heine’s lyrics. 
Winterreise has the tender charm of a faded lover’s knot 
or tattered old keepsake album, and though it might 
beguile a mood of sentimental reminiscence like a tune 
on an old musical box, it could scarcely hope to strike 
a passionate chord from the music of contemporary 
humanity. The sorrows of Werther himself lack 
significance for to-day. Yet Schubert’s genius has 
given to this sequence of little poems a pulsating, 
passionate life which will defy for ever the envious 
cynicism of time. The perfection of the musical setting 
raises Wilhelm Miiller’s simple expression of heartbreak 
to the highest peaks of passionate utterance. The 
combination challenges the supreme expressions of 
mortal love, so that when Wilhelm Miiller mingles with 
Franz Schubert the listener finds himself exalted above 
the gentle undulations of sentiment and riding the 
clouds with Propertius and Sappho, with Petrarch and 
Burns, and even Shakespeare himself. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to give all the credit 
to Schubert and allow none to Miiller. Schubert could 
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not have turned Miiller’s sequence of lyrics into that 
exquisite song cycle without having received from it a 
positive inspiration. We may fancy that when Shake- 
speare took hold of some hackneyed old wives’ tale and 
transmuted it by the alchemy of his art into something 
immeasurably beyond the significance of his original, he 
was not so much inspired by the tale as saved from the 
fatigue of invention. Schubert, on the other hand, 
must have been directly moved by Wilhelm Miiller’s 
poetry before he was able to immortalize it by music 
that never overweighted the simple and homely theme. 
That is the real achievement of Winterreise. 


Look at it the other way round. Consider the vain 
attempts in any language to find words for Schubert’s 
own serenade which do not lower the melody to bathos. 
We had an H.M.V. record only last month of Gigli 
singing a commonplace Italian jingle to that melody. 
It will always be a matter of regret to myself that 
Tennyson’s Maud was not written in time to be given 
music by Schubert. If only that mood of melodious 
inspiration which produced Der Lindenbaum, Friihlings- 
traum and Die Post could have been given to Come into 
the garden, Maud, what a song of songs we might have 
had! During the nineteenth century there were three 
sonnet-sequences upon the theme of happy and unhappy 
love—Meredith’s Modern Love, Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, and Christina Rossetti’s Monna 
Innominata. The sonnet form, however, is inimical to 
music, and except for the setting by Maud Valérie 
White of the beautiful sonnet from Monna Innominata 
which begins “I wish I could remember the first day 
that I met you,” I cannot recall that those intense and 
often poignant expressions of individual hopes and 
fears and joys and griefs inspired a single musician. 

We have to acknowledge that the poetical expression 
of romantic emotion in English was incapable of 
producing a Schubert, a Schumann or a Brahms to 
perfect it and so immortalize it with music. Yet if we 
examine the lyrics chosen by Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms for their songs we can claim that except for 
one or two of Heine’s poems the English poetry avail- 
able for songs has always been immeasurably superior 
to the German poetry, which rarely seems aware that 
metrical ingenuity need be taxed beyond alternate 
feminine and masculine rhymes in six, seven and eight 
feet. Yet the very monotony of such versification seems 
able to evoke powers of musical expression that are 
baffled by the variety and subtlety of English metrical 
poems. The fact is that English lyrical poetry from the 
time of Elizabeth has displayed an ever-increasing 
independence of music, whereas German poetry has 
always seemed to demand the addition of music if it 
was not to expire when the mood that called it forth 
had vanished. 

The failure of the nineteenth century to produce any 
British composers capable of finding in the volume of 
great English poetry written during that century an 
inspiration to hoist himself above the commonplace led 
to that intolerable alloy of words and music known as 












the English ballad, the revolt from which has been most 
unfortunately extended by the younger generation into 
a rebellion on a grand scale against every expression of 
art that seemed to them tainted by romance or senti- 
ment, romance and sentiment appearing to them a 
falsification of emotional, ethical and intellectual values. 
The result has been a bewildering clearance of old 
reputations, the dust of which would appear to have 
temporarily choked the lungs of the demolishers and 
rendered them incapable of revealing coherently what 
they propose to set up on the vacant space. One finds 
a widely held opinion that the twentieth century is 
playing a part in the development of humanity akin to 
that played by the eighteenth century. One finds among 
younger writers a belief, not without its pathetic aspect, 
that an ability to echo faintly the manner of eighteenth 
century prose must indicate that reason has successfully 
dethroned emotion from the kingdom of their minds. 
The eighteenth century, however, set about its task 
of restoring order to a period exhausted by two centuries 
of religious strife, geographical expansion, and emo- 
tional fever with all the confidence of a new experiment 
—an experiment, let me add, which I am sufficiently 
old-fashioned to believe was a failure, and directly 
responsible for the evil course pursued by the indus- 
trialism of the nineteenth century. Those of the present 
generation who discover in the mixture of romance, 
materialism and complacency that distinguishes the 
nineteenth century from others a just cause for disown- 
ing romance might ponder the advantages of preserving 
the romance, disowning the materialism, and avoiding 
the complacency ; and in pondering that alternative 
they might consider the artistically ignominious end 
of the eighteenth century at any rate in England. 


What I find so tiresome about the self-insistent anti- 
romantics of the moment is their inability to recognize 
that in an anxiety to deromanticize the individual they 
are smearing the world with a greasy and insincere 
humanitarianism which presents itself to the romantic 
individual as a much baser expression of romance than is 
imputed to himself. I call this humanitarianism greasy 
because it expects to slide over the rugosity of man’s 
disposition by the exudation of a kind of emotional lard. 
I call it insincere because it is inspired in the vast 
majority of individual cases not by a desire for human 
happiness or a love of human nature, but by a selfish 
devotion to personal comfort and a laziness impudently 
masquerading as tolerance. The conspiracy of aggres- 
sive pacifists to throttle the expression of any sentiment 
or opinion that might favour what they choose to declare 
is an indirect encouragement to the martial spirit is one 
of many instances of this greasy and insincere humani- 
tarianism. They would not merely destroy admiration 
for the ideals of glory, valour, honour, endurance, and 
self-abnegation, but they would like to abolish chivalry, 
romantic love, supernatural religion, and even such 
relics of an inhumanitarian past as the outward forms 
of courtesy. Yet these same aggressive pacifists who 
condemn a Hitlerized Germany because they think it 
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may lead to another European war are mute in the 
presence of the bloody horrors in Spain because what- 
ever happens there is unlikely to lead to a war in which 
they might be personally involved. 

It is becoming a popular superstition that men of 
science will soon establish such a control over the 
glandular secretions of humanity that we may look 
forward to as successful an achievement of synthetic 
emotions and morals as of synthetic vanilla. A little 
more knowledge of the adrenal glands, and the lion 
will lie down with the lamb. A nicer appreciation of the 
functions of the thymus gland, and we may protract 
youth in such a way that old men who now postpone 
wisdom by playing golf will postpone wisdom by playing 
football. Alas, this rich prospect does not include 
another Franz Schubert or another Winterreise. Yet 
who knows ? Some mystery still lurks in the pituitary 
gland, and when that is dispelled we may be able to 
produce Schuberts as prolifically as we now produce 
crooning tenors. 

I do not know if the album of Winterreise has yet been 
fully subscribed. If it has not, I advise readers who are 
feeling exhausted by the wear and tear of this age of 
internal combustion to do all they can to acquire it. 

I have already praised Gerhard Hiisch’s singing. Let 
me now add a word of appreciation for the admirable 
exposition by Eric Blom and the graceful and straight- 
forward translation of the German poems by Winifred 
Radford. 


December Issues 

From Columbia comes a new versionof the Unfinished 
Symphony, played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood and recorded by the new method. 
We are going to press so early this month that at the 
moment of writing this I have only had an opportunity 
of listening to this new performance once, and I do not 
feel justified on that in discussing the recording, which 
I shall hope to do next month. 

The new recording of Schumann’s Piano Quintet 
played by the Léner String Quartet with Mrs. Olga 
Loeser-Lebert at the piano was most welcome. Old 
readers will forgive me if I tell new readers that it was 
my hearing of an old Vocalion recording of this quintet 
which converted me to the gramophone and thus led 
directly to the genesis of this paper. My first impression 
of this new recording was entirely favourable. 

A good Columbia vocal record is that by Heddle Nash 
of Annie Laurie and MacGregor’s Gathering, the dis- 
possessed clan being represented by a male quartet in 
the remoter fastnesses of the studio. Yet it must be 
admitted that the list of vocal records for December 
makes melancholy reading. Roses of Picardy twice over, 
by Piccaver on Decca and Derek Oldham on H.M.V., 
Love’s Garden of Roses by Derek Oldham on H.M.V., 
The Rose of Tralee by Fergus Kelly on Plaza . . . the 
titles are somewhat familiar. Nevertheless, Fergus 
Kelly’s record with J’m away in Killarney on the other 
side is a wonderful sixpennyworth. I hope somebody 
will send Mr. J. H. Thomas Peter Dawson’s record on 


H.M.V. of Oh, sing to me an Irish song, and Mr. Thomas 
might send Mr. de Valera Tom Burke’s record of Tosti’s 
Parted on a Broadcast Twelve. It is hopeless for me to 
compete with Peppering and try to extract notable 
records from the great seasonable pile. I had only just 
begun to unpack them when I received a telegram to 
send off my editorial at once. However, I did have time 
to enjoy Stanley Holloway in Old Sam’s Party on a 
twelve-inch Columbia, and I tried to enjoy Cicely 
Courtneidge in Two minds without a single thought and 
The girl in the Post Office on a twelve-inch H.M.V., but 
that great comedian had poor material. There was a 
glorious medley of Paul Robeson’s songs on another 
twelve-inch H.M.V., negro spirituals on one side and 
plantation songs on the other. His voice seems to get 
richer all the time. The recording by H.M.V. of an 
actual performance by Gracie Fields at the Holborn 
Empire on three twelve-inch discs was a great achieve- 
ment. No other recording that I have heard has captured 
the noise of many people as authentically as this. More 
than that, it seems to have captured the very spirit of 
a great London audience taking to its heart one of its 
darlings. No doubt, with perfect reception and a 
perfectly controlled wireless set, the sound of a London 
audience might get through a loudspeaker with equal 
success. Nevertheless I have not heard over the wireless 
any transmission of enthusiasm that could compare 
with this reproduction of it. I urge readers to send this 
album of three discs to any lonely friends they may have 
overseas. I can imagine nothing more heartening to an 
exile than this sound of London. Whatever may be 
said against the gramophone, at least the poor player 
need no longer be dismayed by the impermanency of his 
art, and in these days of theatrical pessimism how 
cheering it is to know that the personality of an artist 
like Gracie Fields can plough her way through machines 
as machines themselves through the soil. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


* * * 
A Working Lad 


Many readers will remember the letter of ‘‘ A Working 
Lad ” published in the Editorial for August 1931. Will 
others please have the sympathy at least to look it up 
when they hear that the Editor has received another 
letter from him :—“‘ I have not wrote since, through the 
worry of the unemployment I am suffering and which 
commenced on June 14th, 1931, and since December 
28th, 1931, as not drawn a single penny as a result of 
the P.A.C. decision over the family income earned by 
mother as a charlady. . . . I do not write these lines 
to ask for charity or to gain sympathy but to see if 
you could be instrumental in any way to obtain 
employment.” 

We can at least send him a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE 
till better times come, but perhaps one of our readers 
may hear of a job for ‘‘ A Working Lad.” He is an 
engineering moulder by trade, lives at Audenshaw, 
Manchester, is aged thirty-five and is single. 
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TURN 


OOD wishes to everyone for 1934. Christmas fell on an 

awkward day from our point of view, involving al] sorts of 
tiresome hustle in order to get to press at all; but we must 
be grateful to the energy of recording companies and reviewers 
alike in finding time to ensure that the January records should 
not be omitted from our reviews. Business was hectic during 
the week or ten days before Christmas. Now everyone, 
salesmen and purchasers alike, can sit back with complacency 
and contemplate the results of that hustle. 

All is well. 

Easily the most important event for us all last month— 
excepting, of course, for Mr. Lawrence Wright, who presented 
“On with the Show” at the Princes Theatre on the 20th 
while his wife was presenting him with a daughter—was 
Mr. Justice Maugham’s decision in the High Court of Justice 
on the 14th upholding the claim of recording companies that 
they have a legal right to prevent the public performance of 
any of their records. It was a test case brought by the 
Gramophone Company against Stephen Carwardine and Co. 
for infringement of their copyright in the record by the 
L.S8.0. of Auber’s Black Domino Overture by playing it 
publicly in a Bristol] tea-room. 

This was a most satisfactory decision so far as the recording 
companies and their shareholders are concerned, and the 
results of it will be far-reaching. The nebulous situation is 
now cleared up and those who wish to give public recitals of 
gramophone records will have to obtain permission from the 
recording companies, as well as from the Performing Right 
Society, if composer’s copyright is also involved. 

Luckily, it is not in the interests of the recording companies 
to discourage the reasonable performance of records in public 
places. 

As for the broadcasting of records, it remains to be seen 
what will happen. It is a pity that Mr. Justice Maugham’s 
decision does not cover Europe as well. 

Otherwise it has been just a continual rush to keep pace 
with the flood of records in the intervals of seeing plays and 
films and of hearing recitals given by gramophone artists. 
Conchita Supervia and Eileen Joyce, Richard Tauber and 
Vladimir Rosing are four Parlophone artists who have delighted 
London audiences. Myra Hess, too, was in her greatest form in 
concerts that were broadcast before she went to America, 
following Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, who spent 
Christmas on the Atlantic and will be away for three months. 
Jack Kapp, whose article appears on another page, has also 
gone back to New York to Brunswick headquarters, and Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra were away to Paris for the start of a 
Continental tour after a frantically successful week at the 
Finsbury Empire, in which hall their forty-minute programme 
was devoted to Eddie Pola’s ‘“‘ America Calling.’’ It will be 
Londcn Calling on the 24th when Marguerite D’ Alvarez comes 
over to give her ‘‘ democratic ” concert at the Queen’s Hall, 
at which no seat will cost more than five shillings. 

But all this is the thinnest of gossip, a ‘‘ switch ’’ of individual 
memcries : the fact being that I personally have had a most 
interesting and busy month. I have also taken part in making 
some gramophone records, the most engaging of which was 
a Christmas present devised by one of our staunchest readers. 
Being in a big way of business, he wanted to send out an 
unusual kind of present to a thousand of his retailer clients. 
With the aid of H.M.V. and Ray Noble’s orchestra, we achieved 
a really very jolly record, and if any other readers have ever 
thought of making a permanent record of the activities of their 
firms and factories, 1 shall be glad to give further information 
about the way to do it. 

Private recording is much on the increase. It is far simpler 
and cheaper than it has ever been before : and hardly a week 
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passes without two or three specimens being submitted to the 
London Office for comment and criticism. 

Another thing which has long been desired and attempted, 
but has been slow in establishing itself, is the use of Electro- 
color and other non-metallic needles, which shows recently a 
marked advance. Personally, as one who used to be worried 
by break-downs and sharpening difficulties, I may perhaps 
testify to a much increased fondness for non-metallic needles. 
They never give any trouble nowadays and I am beginning to 
believe some of the stories that have appeared in these pages 
about the dozens of “ sides ” that have been played with one 
needle. 

Mr. W. O. Twells of Columbia and, latterly, H.M.V. may 
not be a familiar name to all our readers, but his was a well- 
loved figure in the advertising and radio-gramophone industry, 
and his sudden death from double pneumonia on the 16th at 
the age of forty-five shocked everyone with a ‘‘ memento 
mori ”’ in the heat of the Christmas trade. 

Space is short and I have promised to find room for a report 
on the Rhythm Clubs this month. The list and addresses of 
other Gramophone Societies must wait till next month. The 
New Year is coming in with a rush. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


* * * 


Rhythm Club Notes 


The success of the Rhythm Club has been mentioned 
frequently in these columns, but it has to be congratulated yet 
again on further significant achievements. 

Although formed only last August, the membership now 
stands at over 130, having risen to this figure from 80 within 
the last two months. This expansion has necessitated the 
abandoning of the premises in Regent Street, and when the 
members meet at 8 o’clock this evening (January Ist) it will 
be in the commodious Suffolk Galleries, Suffolk Street, W., 
wherein, from now onwards, all meetings will be held. 

A feature of the club has been the number of celebrities who 
have been induced regularly to visit it. Amongst those who 
appeared last month was Reginald Foresythe, who brought 
his band along. They played to the members for nearly an 
hour. To-night Howard Jacobs, the famous saxophonist, is 
to give a recital. Other well-known artists have already 
promised to attend subsequent meetings. A Club dance at 
which 400 guests are expected is being organised for the end 
of this month. 

The Club meets every other Monday night. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Organising Secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Ballard, 60 Wakehurst Road, London, 8.W.11. 

One of the latest additions to the circle. of gramophone 
clubs with which the country is rapidly becoming networked is 
the Croydon Rhythm Club. 

This institution has been formed for the purpose of studying 
and fostering interest in modern “rhythmic” music. It 
meets at 3 Park Street, Croydon, Surrey, at 7.30 p.m. every 
other Tuesday (Tuesday, the 9th, will be the next occasion) 
for recitals of records, followed by talks, discussion, and 
instrumental demonstrations. 

Already this club has just on 40 members, but more are 
wanted. The subscription is 5s. per annum. There is no 
entrance fee. Mrs. C. Ellis, of 115 High Street, Croydon, is 
the Hon. Secretary. She will be pleased to forward full 
particulars on request. 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


A Chronological List of His Records 
Compiled by the REV. H. J. DRUMMOND 


HIS list is the first attempt to present in chronological 

order a complete catalogue of the records which Caruso 
made for the Gramophone Company Ltd. and the R.C.A. 
Victor Company Inc. from the time when he made his first 
records at Milan in March 1902 down to his final recording at 
Camden, New Jersey, in September 1920. There is no need to 
emphasise the value of such a list as this to all possessors of 
Caruso’s records. It enables them 
not only to compare intelligently : 
his singing of the same arias at ae 
different periods of his career, but 
also to appreciate the changes which 
gradually took place in his voice 
and singing as the years went by. 
Mistakes and omissions are usually 
found in lists of this length, how- 
ever carefully compiled, but great 
pains have been taken to make this 
list as accurate and complete as 
possible, and it will be found to 
contain not only all Caruso’s records 
now given in the Gramophone 
Company’s No. 1 and No. 2 Cata- 
logues, but also to include a number 
of his records no longer obtainable 
in the ordinary way and some 
which have never been issued in 
this country. The recently issued 
re-recorded titles are not, strictly 
speaking, Caruso recordings, but the 
records from which they are derived 
are indicated in this list as a good 
deal of misapprehension seems to 
exist on this subject. 

I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to Mr. E. C. 
Forman of the Victor Company for 
his kindness in searching the files of 
the Company for information with- 
out which this list could not have been compiled. I am grateful 
also to Mr. P. G. Hurst, to Mr. Eric Bernard and to the 
officials of the Gramophone Company for information about 
the early records. And lastly, I would thank Mr. Robert 
W. F. Potter for all the help he has given me in the preparation 
of this list which forms a natural appendix to his memorable 
series of articles on Caruso’s records which appeared in 
THE GRAMOPHONE from December 1930 to April 1931. 


KEY TO NOTES. 

A. Listed in 1933 “* His Master’s Voice ’’ General Catalogue. 

B. Listed in 1933 ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” Catalogue No. 2. 

C. Listed in 1933 Victor General Catalogue. 

D. Listed in 1933 Victor South American Catalogue. 

E. Obtainable as a special pressing from the Gramophone 
Co. Ltd. 

F. Obtainable as a special pressing from the Victor Co. 
through the Gramophone Co. Ltd. 

G. Obtainable only from collectors. Shell no longer exists. 

H. Never issued in English catalogue. 

I. The re-recorded issue of this title is derived from this 
record. 

J. Last record made by Caruso, September 16th, 1920. 


Caruso made his first records for the Gramophone Company 
in the Grand Hotel, Milan, on about the 18th of March, 1902. 





ENRICO CARUSO 


Marcu 1902. MILAN. 


52344 Rigoletto—Questa o quella (with Verdi E 
piano) 
52345 Manon—O dolce incanto (with Massenet B 
piano) 
52346 Elisir d Amore-—Una furtiva Donizetti G 
lagrima (with piano) 
DA550 
Mefistofele—Giunto sul passo es- 
». tremo (with piano) 
Boito B 
52348 
Mefistofele—Dai campi, dai prati 
(with piano) (matrix No. 1789) 
Boito G 
DA547 
Tosca—FE lucevan le stelle (with 
piano) Puccini B 
52368 


Tris—Serenata (with piano) 
Mascagni G 


52369 
Aida—Celeste Aida (with piano) 
(matrix No. 1784) 
Verdi G 
DA544 
Germania—No, non chiuder (with 
piano) Franchetti B 
DA544 
Germania—Studendi udite (with 
piano) Franchetti B 
OcTroBER 1903. MILAN. 
DA547 
Gioconda—Cielo e mar (with 
piano) Ponchielli B 
DA549 


Aida—Celeste Aida (with piano) 
(matrix No. 2873) 


(abbreviated version) Verdi 

DA550 = Mefistofele—Dai campi, dai prati Boito B 
(with piano) (matrix No. 2871) 

DA545 Cavalleria Rusticana—O Lola, Mascagni B 
ch’ ai di latti la cammisa (with 
piano) 

DA546 ~—- Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba (with Leoncavallo B 
piano) 

DA546 = Mattinata (with piano ace. by Leoncavallo B 
composer ) 

DA548 Non t’ amo piu (with piano) Denza B 

DA548 La mia canzone (with piano) Tosti B 

52419 Adriana Lecouvreur—No piu Cilea G 
nobile (with piano) 

DA549 + Fédora—Amor ti vieta (with Giordano B 
piano) 

52442 Luna fedel (with piano) Denza E 

052066 Pescatori di Perle—Mi par d’udir Bizet E 


ancora (with piano) 
Caruso made his first records for the Victor Co. in the 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Ist February, 1904. 


Fesruary 1904. New York. 
2-52480 Rigoletto—Questa o quella (with 


piano ) Verdi HF 
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52062 


52065 


poms 


052074 
v 52063 


52191 
52064 


2-52479 


52066 


JY DAs 
 - DBIS9 
052087 
052088 
DB1I3 


¥ DAII3 
DK116 


DB129 


DB159 
DB113 


, DM105 


- DB117 
DB129 
DB140 


DO100 


, DBIII 
DB700 


, DM105 
+ DK116 


v 054129 


DB116 





Rigoletto—La donna é¢ mobile Verdi 
(with piano) v 
Elisir d’Amore—Una furtiva Donizetti E 
lagrima (with piano) (1st verse 
only) 
Elisir d Amore—Unsoloinstante Donizetti F 
e palpiti (with piano) (2nd 
verse only) 
Aida—Celeste Aida (with piano) Verdi F 
Tosca—E lucevan le stelle (with Puccini HE 
piano) if 
Tosca—ReconditaArmonia(with Puccini ee 
piano) 
Cavalleria Rusticana—O Lola, Mascagni HD ” 
ch’ ai di latti cammisa (with 
piano) 
Manon—Chiudo gl’ occhi (Il Massenet HE 
Sogno) (with piano) 
Pagliacci—-Vestila giubba (with Leoncavallo F 
piano) 
FEBRUARY 1905. New York. ’ 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Viva il Mascagni B 
vino spumeggianti (with piano) 
Don Pasquale—Com’ e gentil Donizetti B 
(with piano) : 
Carmen—ll fior che avevia me_ Bizet F 
tu dato (with piano) 
Ugonotti—Bianca al par dineve Meyerbeer E 
alpina (with piano) 
Gioconda—Cielo e mar (with Ponchielli B 
piano) 
FEBRUARY 1906. NeEw York, 
Trovatore—Di quella pira Verdi B o-? 
Faust—Salut, demeure, chaste Gounod B 
et pure 3 
Favorita—Spirito gentil Donizetti | 
Marta—M’ appari tutt’ amor Flotow B 
Boh. me—Che gelida manina Puccini | dae 
Marcu 1906. New York. 
Caruso AND Scotti. Forza del Verdi ete 
Destino—Solenne in quest’ ora 
DECEMBER 1906. NEw YorK. 
Africana—O Paradiso Meyerbeer A 
Ideale 'Tosti B 
Triste ritorno Barthélemy B 
FEBRUARY 1907. New York. 
Caruso, Asotr, HomeR AND Verdi a 
Scotti. Rigoletto—Bella figlia 
dell’ amore ™ 
Marcu 1907. New York. 
Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba Leoncavallo AI 
Andrea Chénier—Un di, all’ Giordano B ; 
azzurTo 
Caruso AND Scotti. Bohime— Puccini A 
O, Mimi, tu pid non torni 
Caruso AND ANCONA. Pescatori Bizet B 
di Perle—Del tempio al limitar 
Caruso AND MELBA. Bohéme— Puccini A 
O soave fanciulla 
JANUARY 1908. Nrw YorK. 
Adorables tourments. Valse Caruso- A 
lente Barthélemy 
Don Sebastiano—In terra solo Donizetti B 








DQI101 


- DQIO1 


DA561 
DA102 
DA122 
DB112 


DB696 
DB144 
DM110 


-DM112 


DO101 


DB117 
DB130 
DB112 
DB115 
DB119 
DA112 
DA112 
DA118 
DM114 


DM114 


DK119 


DM102 


DM102 


DK106 
DK106 


DM108 


, DM108 


DM109 
DM109 
DM115 
DO100 





FEeBRuARY 1908. New York. 

Caruso, Scorri, JOURNET, S—EM- Donizetti 

BRICH, SEVERINA AND DapDl. 

Iucia di Lammermoor—Chi 

mi frena 
Caruso, Scotti, SEMBRICH AND Verdi 

SEVERINA. Rigoletto—Bella 

figlia dell’ amore 

Marcu 1908. NEw York. 

Rigoletto—La donna é mobile Verdi 
Rigoletto—Questa o quella Verdi 
Regina di Saba—Magiche note Goldmark 
Trovatore—Ah ! si, ben mio coll’ Verdi 


essere 
Lolita—Serenade Espagnol 





Buzzi-Peccia 


Aida—Celeste Aida Verdi 

CaRUSO AND FarRRAR. Butterfly Puccini 
—O quanti occhi fissi 

Caruso AND Homer. T'rovatore Verdi 
—Ai nostri monti 

Caruso, FARRAR, ScoTTi, AND Puccini 
VIAFORA. Bohime—Addio 
dolce svegliari 

NOVEMBER 1909. NEw York. 

Carmen—lIl fior che avevia metu Bizet 
dato 

Carmen—La fleur que tu m’avais Bizet 
jetée 

Forza del Destino—O tu, che in Verdi 
seno agli angeli 

Ugonotti—Bianca al par di neve Meyerbeer 
alpina 

Mamma mia che vo’ sapé Nutile 

Tosca—E lucevan le stelle Puccini 

Tosca—Recondita armonia Puccini 

Pour un baiser Tosti 

Caruso AND GapDskKI. Aida— Verdi 
La fata pietra 

CaRusO AND GADsKI. Aida—O Verdi 


terra addio 


DEcEMBER 1909. New York. 


Caruso AND ALDA. T'rovatore— 
Ah ! che la morte ognora 


JANUARY 1910. 
Caruso, FARRAR, GILIBERT AND 


JOURNET. Faust—Seigneur 
Dieu 

Caruso, Farnar, GILIBERT AND 
JouRNET. Faust—Eh quoi, 


toujours seule 
Caruso, FARRAR AND JOURNET. 
Alerte ! ou vous étes perdus 
Caruso, FARRAR AND JOURNET. 
Faust—Elle ouvre sa fenétre 
(In this record Caruso only 
interpolates the single word 
“* Marguerite ”’) 
CARUSO AND FARRAR. 
Il se fait tard 
CaRUSO AND FarRRAR. Faust— 
O nuit d’amour 
CaRUSO AND FARRAR. 
Attends ! voici la rue 
CaRuUSO AND FarRRAR. Faust— 
Mon coeur est pénétré 
CARUSO AND JOURNET. Faust— 
O merveille ! 
Caruso, Scorri AND JOURNET. 
Faust — Que voulez - vous 
messieurs ? 


Faust— 


Faust— 


Verdi 


New York. 


Gounod 


Gounod 


Gounod 


Gounod 


Gounod 
Gounod 
Gounod 
Gounod 
Gounod 


Gounod 
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DM115 Caruso AND JouRNET. Marta Flotow A v DM126 Caruso, ALDA, AND JOURNET. Verdi A 
—Solo, profugo, vietto Lombardi—Qual volutta tras- 
correre 
tases ht. Wau auie ~ DQ101 Caruso, TrETRAzzINI, AMATO, Donizetti A 
DB696 —Gioconda—Cielo e mar ! Ponchielli B en ee nee a 
7‘ : : s Lucia di Lammermoor—Chi 
DA543. Germania—No non chiuder gli Franchetti B mi fren, 
occhi vaghi 
DA543  =Germania—Studenti udite Franchetti B Feprvuary 1912 
DM113 Caruso anv Scorri. Butterfly Puccini A 2-054038 Chadians. Forndenabe ‘Amato. Verdi HG 
—Amore o grillo -m 2 Ri 
DM113 Caruso AND Scorri. Butterfly Puccini A Bolla figlia dell’ “an 
—Non ve l’avevo detto DB141_ La Danza Rossini A 
DeceMBER 1910. New York. Aprit 1912. New York. | 
DA108 For you alone Geehl AI DB125 Dreams of long ago Caruso A 
DAI117 = Cavalleria Rusticana—O Lola, Mascagni A 
bianca come fior di spino May 1912. New York. 
(with harp accomp.) : ; yDB133 The lost chord ' Sullivan Al 
DA561 Otello—Ora e per sempre addio Verdi B 
DB111 = Pagliacci—No, Pagliaccio non Leoncavallo A DECEMBER 1912. New York. 
son ! ‘ : DM110 Caruso AND Farrar. Manon— Massenet A 
DB131 and DB1386 Addio Tosti A On l’appelle Manon 
DM112 Caruso anD Homer. Trovatore Verdi A DM111 Caruso anv Scorrt. Don Verdi A 
—Mal reggendo all aspro’ Carlos—-Dio che nell’ alma 
assalto ; p infondere 
DM111 Caruso anp Homer. Aida— Verdi A DB132 Hosanna Granier A 
Aida a me toglieste 2 , DA107 Because (in French) Guy d’Hardelot A 
DK115 Caruso anp Homer. Aida— Verdi ; 
Gia i sacerdoti adunansi Janwvany 1918. New Youx. 
“ DK119 Caruso AND SCHUMANN-HEINK. Verdi B 
NoOvEMBER 1911. NEw YorK. Trovatore—Ai nostri monti 
DA104 Canta pe ’me De Curtis <A Titorneremo 
DA102_ Ballo in Maschera—Di’ tu se Verdi A DA119_— Pimpinella (with piano) Tehaikovsky A 
fedele 
DB142_ ~—Core’ngrato Carolli A _ _Fesruary 1913. New York. _ 
DB122 Bohéme—Io non ho che una Leoncavallo A DB126 = Rigoletto—Parmi veder lagrime _ Verdi B 
povera stanzetta YDB120 Agnus Dei Bizet A 
DB122 Bohéme—Testa adorata ! Leoncavallo A DA106 ~=Manon Lescaut—Donna non vidi Puccini A 
DB137 ~=Lo Schiavo—Quando nascesti tu Gomez B mal 
DB121 Eternamente Mascheroni B : ‘ 
_DM106 Caruso anp Amato. Forza del Verdi A Marcu 1913. New York. 
Destino—Invano, Alvaro DK103 Caruso anp Eitman. Ave Maria Kahn A 
» DM106 Caruso anp Amato. Forza del Verdi A _ (with violin and piano) 
Destino—Le Minaccie, i fieri ¥ DK103. Caruso anp Eman. Elégie Massenet A 
accenti Melodie (with violin and piano) 
DecreMBER 1911. New York. a Aprit 1913. New York. 
DK115 Aida—Celeste Aida (with recita- Verdi BI DB140_Fenesta_ca lucive e mo’non B 
tive) _ luce (Neapolitan song) 
DB126 = Elisir d’ Amore—Una furtiva Donizetti B DA106 = Guardann’ a luna Crescenzo A 
DB130 Manon—aAh! fuyezdouce image Massenet B DA113_—_Lasciati amar Leoncavallo B 
(Air) Je suis seul (Recit.) : 
DB141 = Tarantella sincera Crescenzo A Juty 1913. New York. 
DB137 Ballo in Maschera—Ma se m’e Verdi B DAI15 Your eyes have told me what I O’Hara A 
forza perderti did not know 
DA111 Love is mine Gartner A 
DECEMBER 1913. New York. 
JANUARY 1912. New York. DB118 Cavalleria Rusticana—Addioalla Mascagni A 
DM100 Caruso, AtpA, Jacopy AND Flotow A madre ; 
Journet. Marta—Siam giunti, DB138 Stabat Mater—Cujus animam Rossini A 
0 giovinette 
DM100 Caruso, AtpA, JAacoBy AND Flotow A JANUARY 1914. New York. 
JouRNET. Marta—Che vuol DK114 Caruso anp Rurro. Otello— Verdi A 
dir cid ? Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro ! 
DM101 Caruso, Atpsa, JacoBy AND Flotow A DB121 Manella mia Valente B 
JouRNET. Marta—Presto, DA114 _ Sérénade de Don Juan Tchaikovsky A 
presto andiam DA105 Amor mio Ricciardi A 
DM101 Caruso, AtpAa, JacoBy AND Flotow A 
JourNnET. Marta—T’ ho rag- Marcu 1914. New York. 
giunta sciagurata DB132 Les Rameaux Faure A 
DB591 Caruso AnD JouRNET Crucifix Faure A DA107 Hantise d’amour Szule A 
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DA115 
DA122 
DA118 
DB616 


DM103 


DM103 


DJ100 
DB639 
DB639 


DB138 
DB119 
DB640 
DAI116 
DA105 


DK104 


DK104 


Caruso 
February 
DB123 
DB139 
DB145 
DB145 
DB128 
DB118 


DA103 
DA120 


DB142 


DB139 
DB143 


DB116 
DB127 
DAI17 


DAII11 


DB136 
DB136 


DA114 





Trusting eyes Gartner 
Sérénade Espagnole Ronald 
Parted Tosti 





Aprit 1914. New York. 

CARUSO AND DESTINN. Guarany Gomez 
—Senta una forza indomita 

Caruso, Hempet, DucHENE, Verdi 
ROTHIER AND DE SEGUROLA. 
Ballo in Maschera—E scherzo, 
od é follia 

Caruso, HEMPEL, ROTHIER AND Verdi 
De Securorta. Ballo in 
Maschera—Rivedra nell’ estasi 

Caruso AND GLucK. Traviata Verdi 
—Libiamo ne ’lieti calici 

El milagro de la Virgen (with Chapi 
piano) 

La Partida (with piano) Alvarez 


JANUARY 1915. New YorK. 


Requiem Mass—Ingemisco Verdi 
Perché ? Pennino 
Duca d’ Alba—Angelo castoebel Donizetti 
La mia canzone Tosti 
Cielo turchino Ciociano 


New YorK. 
Leoncavallo 


FEBRUARY 1915. 
CARUSO AND ELMAN. Les Deux 
Serenades (with violin and 
piano) 
Caruso AND ELMAN. Si vous 
l’aviez compris—Melodie (with 
violin and piano) 


Denza 


made his first records at Camden, New Jersey, on 


5th, 1916. 


FEBRUARY 1916. CAMDEN. 


Le Cid—O souverain ! O Juge! Massenet 
O Pére 
Noél—Cantique de Néel Adam 
La Procession Franck 
Reine de Saba—Préte-moi ton Gounod 
aide 
Mia sposa sara la mia banderia _—_Rotoli 
Macbeth—-Ah ! la paterna mano Verdi 
O sole mio Di Capua 
Luna d’estate Tosti 
Marcu 1916. CAMDEN. 
Santa Lucia (Neapolitan folk 
song) 
Santa Maria Fauré 
Tiempo antico Caruso 
NOVEMBER 1916. CAMDEN. 
Chanson de Juin Godard 
Eugen Onégin—Echo lointain Tchaikovsky 
Andrea Chénier—Come un bel di Giordano 
maggio 
Pourquoi ? Tchaikovsky 
DECEMBER 1916. CAMDEN. 
Pécheurs de Perles—Je crois Bizet 


entendre encore 

Samson et Dalila—Vois 
misére, hélas 

Pécheurs de Perles—De mon 
amie fleur endormie 


ma_  Saint-Saéns 


Bizét 





A 
A + DQ100 
B 
Av DQ100 
A 
DB131 
A DB127 
DB115 
6002-A 
A DAI121 
DB592 


> PPP 


A 


A 


> > 


A 


Al 
A 


< 


< 


< 


DM107 


6458—A 
DA121 


DB592 
DB134 
DB134 
DAI116 


DB616 
DB128 


DM107 


v DM126 


DA754 


DB143 
DB144 
DA103 
DA104 
DA120 
DA574 
DA119 
DA1097 
DA608 
DA608 


DB133 
DB125 


DB1386 
DB640 
DB123 


DB120 
DA574 
DA754 
DA1097 
DA108 
DJ100 


JANUARY 1917. CAMDEN. 


Caruso, GALLI-CuRCcI, EGENER, Donizetti A 
JOURNET, Der Luca AND 
Bava. Lucia di Lammermoor 
—Chi mi frena 
Caruso, GALLI-CurcI, PERINI Verdi A 
AND De Luca. Rigoletto— 
Bella figlia dell’ amore 
Aprit 1917. CAMDEN. 
Musica proibita Gastaldon A 
Nero—Ah ! mon sort Rubinstein A 
Occhi celesti Crescenzo A 
Marta—M’ appari Flotow HC 
L’alba separa dalla luce lombra_ Tosti A 
Aprit 1918. CAMDEN. 
Caruso AND Dr GoGorza. A _ Anton A 


la luz de la luna 


JuLty 1918. CAMDEN. 


Caruso AND De Luca. Forza Verdi A 
del Destino—Sleale ! il segreto 
fu dunque violato 
La Partida Alvarez HD 
Over there Cohan A 






SEPTEMBER 1918. CAMDEN. 


A Granada Alvarez A 
Campane a Sera Billi-Malfetti A 
Pieta, Signore ! Stradella A 
Inno di Garibaldi Mercantini A 
JANUARY 1919. CAMDEN. 
Le Campane di San Giusto Arona A 
Le Régiment de Sambre et Planquette A 
Meuse 
FEBRUARY 1919. CAMDEN. 
Caruso AND De Luca. Elisir Donizetti A 
d’ Amore—Venti scudi 
Caruso, HOMER AND JOURNET. Saint-Saéns A 
Samson et Dalila—Je viens 
célébrer la victoire 
Sultanto a te Fucito A 
SEPTEMBER 1919. CAMDEN. 
Serenata Caruso-Bracco A 
Salvator Rosa—Mia piccirella Gomez A 
A Vucchella Tosti A 
Addio a Napoli Cottrau A 
Nina Pergolesi A 
Tu, ca nun chaigne De Curtis A 
Vieni sul mar ! A 
Premiére Caresse Crescenzo A 
Scordame Fucito B 
Senza Nisciuno De Curtis B 
JANUARY 1920. CAMDEN, 
Xerxes—Largo—Ombra mai fu Handel Al 
Love me or not Secchi A 
SEPTEMBER 1920. CAMDEN. 
A fricana—Deh ! ch’ io ritorni Meyerbeer A 
T’ m’ arricordo ’e Napule Gioe A 
La Juive—Rachel! quand du Halévy A 
Seigneur la grace tutélaire 
Messe Solennelle—Domine Deus Rossini A 
Noche Feliz Pasadas A 
Vaghissima sembianza Donaudy A 
Amadis—Bois Epais Lully A 
A dream Bartlett Al 
Messe Solennelle—Crucifixus Rossini AJ 


— 
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A BRIEF 


AVING regard to the 

standard of reproduction 
achieved in the earlier operas, 
one might feel disappointment 
on hearing the new ‘‘ Sorcerer 
records (H.M.V. B8054-9). In 
no way can they compare with 
‘“Tda,” ‘“‘ Ruddigore,” or even 
the four-year-old ‘*‘ Yeomen,” 
but it must be remembered that 
they are on Plum Labels and 
costing half a crown apiece. 
The orchestral accompaniments 
often sound anemic, and many 
of the excerpts— particularly 
the quintet from Act II—are 
dull and lifeless. This is an 
abridged issue—and very much 
so! Granting that the ‘‘Sorcerer”’ 
is not one of the best operas— 
for Gilbert and Sullivan had not 
vet got into their stride—it deserves lengthier 


SURVEY 


and better 
treatment than is meted out to it here. We are denied Daly’s 


“My voice is sad and low,” Alexis’ ‘‘ Love feeds on many 
kinds of food,’’ to mention only two of many gems we would 
have wished for, and we are rationed to but one portion of 
ham and eggs and strawberry jam, for the finale of Act I is 
omitted. The chorus work is poor, but this I attribute to the 
recording, knowing what a feature it is in Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
productions. 

The duet by Pointdextre (Darrell Fancourt) and Lady 
Sangazure (Dorothy Gill), Welcome Joy, is well done on B8055, 
but can mean little to anyone unable to picture the minuet 
daneed during its rendering. On reverse is Aline’s Oh happy 
young heart adequately sung by Muriel Dickson, but she 
obviously has not the range and flexibility of Elsie ( iriffin, who 
always excelled in this aria. 

The pick of the bunch is B8056 with the Notary (Stuart 
Robertson) telling that All is prepared and the following 
choruses ; and George Baker in John Wellington Wells, surely 
one of the most difficult of the patter songs. Baker success- 
fully gets into the part (a point dealt with later) and the 
record must go into every G. and 8. collection. Baker is 
excellent when concocting the potion, but this also can hold 
little appeal for anyone unfamiliar with the opera in actual 
performance : the main point is that the dose is too strong, for 
the company sleeps over-long and could spare time for but 
two dises from Act II. From these the only outstanding 
performance is Derek Oldham’s Thou hast the power, which is 
superb—lI can “‘ call it by no other name.” 

Our only hope of ever possessing full recordings of ‘‘ The 
Grand Duke” (which, musically, is worthy of it), ‘* Utopia, 
Ltd.,’’ and a full and adequate issue of the ‘‘Sorcerer’’ seems 
to lie in the inauguration of yet another Society. As this is a 
remote possibility, however, the time is fitting for a hurried 
survey of the entire series, for in these depressing days one 
readily understands why the popularity of the “‘Savoy”’ operas 
is as great as, if not greater than, ever before. 

These discs are the only authentic recordings, and although 
opera—being robbed of its action—must necessarily lose more 
in recording than any other form of music, we find with these 
H.M.V. issues that the loss is considerably less than might be 
expected, expecially when regular D’Oyly Carte artistes fill 
their accustomed réles, such as Lytton’s Ko-Ko, the Duke, 
and Sir Joseph Porter ; the lamented (and perhaps irreplaceable) 
B 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


23° 





“musical value alone, but in relation to the 





RECORDINGS—I 


by ELSIE D. McLACHLAN 


Bertha Lewis’s Katisha and 
Lady Jane; Winifred Lawson’s 
Elsie Maynard and Phyllis ; 
Elsie Griffin’s Mabel; and Derek 
Oldham as we recall him in all 
the glory of his first season at 
the Princes. 

Abridged versions may be 
adequate from some points of 
view, but in them the music is 
usually sung without regard to 
the libretto and never succeeds 
in what, after all, is the chief 
value of these discs—the recrea- 
tion in our own homes of the 
real theatre atmosphere. We 
notice this in exactly the same 
manner on the H.M.V. records 
when certain parts are filled by 
artistes unversed in the true 
Gilbertian tradition (substitu- 
tion probably occasioned by the superior recording qualities of 
their voices, though surely this should not have been the 
primary consideration as no one claims for the Savoy Operas 
any high musical value); for instance, George Baker—who 
sings in most of these album series—has a superb voice and 
records well, but rarely does he get into the real spirit of the 
réles portrayed, singing them all in exactly the same vein 
whether they be Lytton parts or the Captain in ‘ Pinafore.”’ 

Every true lover of these operas will, I am convinced, 
prefer a few authentic excerpts rather than more liberal, but 
less convincing, potted versions. The object of these three 
articles, therefore, is to give in the short space available a brief 
criticism of the recorded version as a whole and then to select 
those records which are, in my opinion, most likely to appeal 
to enthusiasts who, unable to secure the complete sets, wish to 
make a representative collection from all the operas. In no 
instance has an overture been included ; these suggest them- 
selves to anyone who might be interested. My choice will be 
based on the quality of reproduction judged not as works of 
* book ” and with 
regard to their ability to bring alive to us, wherever they may 
be played, the real Gilbertian atmosphere. Attention is 
directed to Mr. Cameron’s interesting article and brief biblio- 
graphy which appeared in Volume V. 

“THe Mrkapo’’* is such early electrical recording and 
falls so far short of to-day’s standard as almost to justify a: 
re-recording, for of all the Savoy operas this is the one that 
first and foremost should give no cause for cavil. 

The late Bertha Lewis sings Katisha, always one of her 
finest performances, so that some of her discs must find 
inclusion. Elsie Griffin's Yum-Yum here impresses me m 
exactly the same way as in the  theatre—irreproachable 
musically but, as Mr. Cameron pointed out when the set was 
originally issued, lacking in dramatic quality. This is especially 
marked in The sun whose rays, which sounds like an ideal 
concert performance, but does not convey the proud young 
bride who means to rule the earth; rather on hearing this 
rendering one grants her wish to “kindly be indulgent.” I 
should personally have preferred Winifred Lawson in the part, 
though the most charming Yum-Yum I can recall was Helen 
Gilliland. 

Lytton’s Ko-Ko is to the life, than which no praise can be 
higher, for I disagree with those who contend that he clowns 
the part. Baker’s Pish-Tush lacks the tremendous dignity of a 


*D1172-82, issued April 1927; reviewed v, 14. 
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Noble Lord, which Granville, for instance, infused into the 
réle. Oldham’s Nanky-Poo on these discs does not do justice 
to his performance in the theatre, and in my opinion his 
Wandering Minstrel is spoilt by insufficient contrast. 

My choice of discs from this set would be confined to three, 
chosen from the following. D1175 simply must go on the list, 
with Taken from a county jail and Some day it may 
happen—two sparkling gems of Lytton’s artistry. The 
second record should be D1177, with most of Act I finale, 
which despite indifference of recording succeeds admirably in 
recreating this scene, and including as it does Katisha’s excel- 
lent rendering of The hour of darkness. 

The Mikado’s entrance and duet with Katisha—Fancourt 
and Bertha Lewis are splendid in this—and A more humane 
Mikado occupy D1180 and should be a safe selection for the 
third choice. Fancourt always gives a delightfully sinister 
portrayal of that true philanthropist. Lastly, if a fourth 
record be chosen, let it be the ever-cherished memory of 
Bertha Lewis in Hear’s do not break and Lytton’s Tit 
Willow on D1182, with Derry down derry and finale on 
reverse. But this, taken as a whole, is a disappointing set of 
dises, marvellous though we thought them when issued. 


“THE GONDOLIERS,’’* issued only nine months after ‘‘ The 
Mikado,” shows what strides the art of recording made during 
1927, especially in the accompaniments and chorus work 
(though the women’s voices are still rather shrill in places). 
The cet holds additional interest in that so many Savoyards 
sing their accustomed réles—Lytton as the Duke, Sheffield 
the Grand Inquisitor, Bertha Lewis the Duchess, and Winifred 
Lawson who here sings Gianetta (for the quality of her voice 
in “‘ Kind sir,” I imagine, since I have always seen her play 
Casilda). Oldham always made an excellent Marco and Baker 
here sings Giuseppe, though I share Mr. Cameron’s wish to have 
had Granville in the part—always, in my opinion, one of his 
best performances. 

A glance at this selection from the cast makes plain the 
difficulty of choosing three or four records from the set. I 
should pass over the early part until the Duke and Duchess 
enter and where (on D1337) we soon have In enterprise of 
martial kind, a splendid example of Sir Henry at his Lyttonest. 
Each repeated hearing of this disc causes me to wonder why 
he has not recorded more often in the series, for as in the case 
of Sheffield on the next record, here is the real G. and 8S. touch, 
with all its whimsicality. On reverse Mavis Bennett and 
Arthur Hoskings give charming renderings of the two duets 
O rapture and There was a time. 

Short playing-time makes me omit D1338, though it should 
be noted as containing Sheffield’s inimitable I stole the Prince, 
strong evidence to support my plea for ‘‘ Savoy operas by 
Savoyards only.’ I cannot remember anyone making so 
much of this as does Sheffield. It was a sad day when he left 
the Company. 

Aileen Davies’ rendering of When a merry maiden marries 
suffices, but cannot approach that of Nellie Briercliffe. The 
dise (D1339) is indispensable, however, because of Winifred 
Lawson’s perfect Kind sir; her ease is wonderful and never, 
I am sure, has this been better sung. With ‘Tis done ”’ in the 
““Yeomen ”’ it is her best recorded work. 

The long finale to Act I occupies two discs, and I prefer 
the first of them (D1341), partly for its longer playing-time 
but more particularly for the excellence of A Regular Royal 
Queen. The record carries the opera down to Then hail ! 
O King and catalogues the joys of (Gilbertian) Republican 
equality in All shall be equal 

Rising early in the morning would, I think, have been better 
done by Granville, but D1342 demands inclusion for Oldham’s 
Take a pair of sparkling eyes—indeed “a treasure rich and 
rare.” The final selection must rest with the individual 
collector : on D1343 Tessa and Gianetta sing their questioning 
duet Tell us all about it, followed by the Cacucha and There 





*D1334-45, issued December 1927, reviewed v, 337. 








lived a King (Sheffield again distinguishing himself), and the 
quartet In a contemplative fashion. Rivalling it closely is 
D1345 with Lytton and Bertha Lewis in Heart of Duke and 
the Duchess’s On the day when I was wedded, with the reverse 
of the disc carrying us to the end of the opera. 

A capital set of records from amongst which it is difficult 
** a preference to declare.” E. D. McL. 


* * + 
The Second Sibelius Album 


The H.M.V. Sibelius Society’s chaste albums are sights for 
sore eyes, as their music is medicine for sore ears (and how sore 
they do get, after a week or two of the bouncing guests to 
whom Nursie B.B.C. warns us we must be so polite!). Volume 2 
contains the third and seventh symphonies, the one done by 
the L.S.0. with Kajanus, and the other, after his lamented 
death, by the B.B.C. Orchestra with Koussevitsky. In the 
accompanying booklet Mr. Newman develops his view that 
Sibelius “‘is the true spiritual heir of Wagner ”’ in symphonic 
structure towards a new synthesis of which the old man was 
moving. That structure is the one-movement symphonic 
form. The people who ten years ago were yawping that 
symphonies were worn out have a nasty job to explain 
Sibelius’s seventh away. Mr. Newman, in his analyses, does 
not seek to draw too many guide-lines where the composer 
worked ‘“ freehand,” as it were ; and he warns us in a footnote 
that theme-correspondences may or may not have been clearly 
in the composer’s conscious mind. Therein lies one danger of 
analysing—and a great one of trying to “‘teach’’ complex 
works. Maybe the subconscious plays ea higher part in 
Sibelius than in most other big men. Sometimes I am not 
quite sure if I would not prefer his intellect to have a rather 
larger share. The unevennesses in much of his work are rather 
daunting, though I can see how and why they occur, I think ; 
and they are all bound up in the bundle of his personality, to 
which the overworked word ‘‘ unique’? may for once fairly 
be applied. ‘‘ Finger prints ’’ are prominent : E.N.’s Figure 5, 
for example, is common in other works. One can receive this 
music with gusto without necessarily feeling that Sibelius is 
every sort of a giant. It may be as well to think as hard about 
him now as we can. Sooner or later, it seems likely, the 
popular sport of ‘‘ debunking *’ may fall on him, as it has fallen 
upon most great men; and it will be easier to squash that 
(as far as it may prove to be ill-founded) if we know precisely 
where the great man stands—not placing him in foolish class- 
order with the three B’s and the rest, but knowing his values— 
intellectual, emotional, imaginative, technical, spiritual— 
having him truly sized up and thoroughly “ appreciated,” in 
the right meaning of that so-often-accursed word. His 
method here is easy to recognise. Take the end of side 1 in 
No. 3. He is not gravelled, but musing. Side 2 is an obvious 
development. The finale, on paper, might be doubtful. It is 
the piling up that, in practice, brings it off triumphantly. 
Sibelius has a grand grit in making up his mind for a goal, and 
going for it doggedly. That quality of doggedness, allied to a 
simplicity of one part of his mind plus subtlety in another, 
carries him where few could tread so safely. The seventh is a 
bigger feat than the third, in its single-movement concentra- 
tion. It needs getting into, because it is apparently so simple, 
once one has taken in the short themes. I found it growing 
(or rather, perhaps myself growing) as I went from it to the 
third and back again, experimenting, all one very enjoyable 
morning. I believe the ranks of enjoyers might yet be sensibly 
widened if everybody who is willing to open his experience to 
these sometimes rather odd, but always nerve-bracing, works 
could be introduced to them. I am particularly thankful for 
them because I am so tired of the broken-bottle “‘ progress ”’ 
that most contemporaries seem to think is good forus. Sibelius 
is not all kid-glove climbing, but how well repaid is the 
expenditure of muscle and nerve energy in adventuring with 
him up the new mountains of exciting promise ! 

W.R. A. 
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§S far as I know, there is nothing in the world more exhilarat- 
ing than a Scottish dance. But you must be in the pink of accompaniment? 
I have never heard of a Highlander 


condition to survive it. 
falling dead at 2 a.m. when a dance has 
just about got into its swing, which is the 
best possible testimony to the magnificent 
physique of the Scots. They all dance, 
and dance furiously. In the remotest 
districts you might meet a bus filled with 
revellers, gathered from the glens and 
hamlets, bound for some _ school-house 
where a subscription dance is to be held. 
This is almost a weekly occurrence in the 
winter. Through snow-drifts they will 
go, and nothing but a blizzard will stop 
them. 

Under a blinding light (lights in Scot- 
land are always blinding and contemp- 
tuous of women’s complexions) they 
dance until the sweat streams down the 
walls and windows and everything else ; 
a window is flung open, letting a current 
of frozen air thrust like a sword into the 
room, and then is flung up again. The 
air rings with yelps and shouts, the kilts fly, the fiddler 
or the piper does those enthralling changes of rhythm at 
exactly the right moment. However wildly the Highland 
laddie flings himself into the dance, the intricacies of the 
measure are never forgotten. Have you ever been lost in an 
eightsome reel? A bewildering sensation, for a poor Sassenach. 

Here is a splendid record of an eightsome, complete with 
yelps, and I defy you to sit still while Sandy McGill and His 
Band are playing it (Homo. $9003). The same band plays a 
foursome, which opens with an easy swing, and breaks into 
the swift eightsome rhythm. Paterson’s Dance Orchestra 
plays a long eightsome on two sides of a 12in. record (Col. 
DX555) without yelps, but with great spirit. Chalmers Wood 
and His Orchestra play another foursome, on one side of 
Col. DB1279, which is backed by Reel of Tulloch. 

No Highland dance is complete without a quadrille, and 
Sandy McGill again provides what is wanted in Land o’ Cakes, 
which fills five sides of three discs, with S. R. Henry’s Barn 
Dance on the sixth (Homo. 890046). 

Petronella is another favourite dance in the Highlands and 
is played by Chalmers Wood’s orchestra with the Glasgow 
Highlander Strathspeys on the other side (Col. DB1278). 
And here is the famous Strip the Willow which puts Sir Roger 
de Coverley off the map. If you are flung violently to the other 
end of the room it simply means that the dance is going well, 
and as it is generally the grand finale, it is well worth a few 
gallant bruises. Like Sir Roger, it is in triple time. Chalmers 
Wood again, with The Dashing White Sergeant on the other 
side (Col. DB1277). 

The accordeon is popular at a Highland dance, and there are 
some good solos by William Hannah, among them Petronella 
and the Circassian Circle (Regal MR1092), Pop along Polka 
and The Muckin’ o° Gordie’s Byre, an odd title (Regal 
MR1093). I wonder why he has a piano accompaniment. A 
novel rendering of The Road to the Isles comes from William 
McNally on his dulcimer (Regal MR1089), and an attractive 
selection of Scotland’s own favourites on Regal MR1090. The 
dulcimer’s vagrant vibrations seldom get out of hand. Medleys 
of Scotch and English airs are played by Walter Walker on 
an accordeon (Homo. 89007). An interesting combination is 
the Hohner harmonica and zither played by McLeod and 
Cameron, The Rose in the Heather, a schottische, The Laird 
o Dunblair (strathspey), and McLeod (reel) (Homo. 9008). 
Some brilliant mouth-organ records come from James 
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Andrews, the British Champion. But, again, why a piano 
A clever bugle band impersonation is free 
from this entanglement in spite of the label (Regal MR1087) ; 
variations on The Blue Bells of Scotland 
and a High Level Hornpipe back this, a 
high-level record. Perhaps the best piece 
of harmonica virtuosity in Champion 
Andrews’ six recordings is The New 
Colonial March (Regal 1086), with some 
delicious mouth-organ Titbits on the other 
side. His tribute to Ireland is The 
Killarney Waltz, which introduces Come 
back to Erin and Kerry Dances, backed 
by a Medley of Scottish Reels (Regal 
MR1088). And next time, please, Mr. 
Andrews, do not be chased by a piano! 
You are better alone. 

Four spirited recordings by an Irish band, 
Frank Lee’s Tara Ceiledh Band: the 
Salamanca Reel and Two Irish Set Dances 
(Regal MR1106), Irish jigs including 
Paddy from Portlaw, The Fair-headed 
Boy and Rambling Pitchfork, and Irish 
hornpipes, including A Friendly Visit, 
The Sweep, and Slievnamon (Regal MR1105). A medley of jigs 
and two hornpipes. The Honeymoon and Cora Dhun, are played 
by Edward Meehan’s Rosaleen Orchestra with Albert Gurley at 
the piano (Regal MR1110). 

There are Irish Quadrilles from Columbia played by 
Paterson’s Dance Orchestra (DB1282-3) and Patrick Killoran 
and His Pride of Erin Orchestra are responsible for some 
excellent Irish jigs and reels, Ballina Lass and Sligo Maid 
(reels) (Imp. 2930), with Highland flings on the other side, 
Donegal Lassies and Stirling Castle; Morning Dew and 
Colleen Bawn (reels), Apples in Winter and Rose of Lough Hill 
(jigs) (Imp. 2931); Dherish the Ladies (jig) and Green 
Meadows and Lady of the House (reels) (Imp. 2932) ; Primrose 
Vale and The Rambler (jigs) backed by Stack-o- Barley (Imp. 
2933). : 

Patty Killoran and Patty Sweeney play their violins with 
great determination and would be fine to dance to. Reels and 
hornpipes, A Surely and The Steeplechase (reels), backed by 
two Barn Dances (Imp. 2928) ; medleys of reels and hornpipes 
on Imp. 2929. 

Of a clutch of song records I like best Tom Gordon singing 
Burns’ Corn Rigs and Willie’s gone to Melville Castle (Homo. 
$9009), and that lovely song Kirconnel Lea, sung most sen- 
sitively by Hector Cox, with the rousing March of the Cameron 
Men as a contrast (Col. DB1274). There are some pretty 
moments in J. M. Hamilton’s singing, but his voice is at present 
too uneven for recording, and he should sing in a lower key. 
It is a genuine ‘Scots’ voice, though. The Braes of 
Balquidder and The Star of Robbie Burns (Col. DB1276), The 
Nameless Lassie, and The Auld Scotch Sangs are his choice 
(Col. DB1275). 

I recommend the roguey Piper of Dundee, sung by Ian 
Campbell (Homo. $9011). On the other side is Loch Lomond. 
James B. Reid, the blind bass, sings In Cellar Cool and Down 
among the Dead Men. A fine voice (Regal MR1097). 

The Clydesdale Male Choir have done four glorious recordings, 
foremost The Flowers of the Forest on Regal MR1084, backed 
by The Comrades’ Song of Hope. The other two are Scotland 
Yet and Steal Away (MR1085). All to be treasured. 

Some homely and appealing Irish records from Imperial 
Co. Jack Feeney sings The Snowy Breasted Pearl quite 
delightfully. This is backed by Bard of Armagh. His best 
record, though the “novelty accompaniment” turns out to be 
nothing more startling than a piano (Imp. 2926). That's how 
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I spell I-r-e-l-a-n-d and Sweet Innescarra are on Imp. 2927, and 
on 2925 he sings the pathetic Irish Emigrant backed by Far 
away in Australia, a duet with Bridie Feeney. 

The light side of things is well represented by Jimmy O’Dea 
and O’Donovan in four amusing sketches, The Barber and the 
Sweepstake and Mrs. Mulligan, Smuggler (Regal 1099), and 
Selling a Dog and The Last Drink (Regal 1098). There is 
nothing to choose between them ; better to get them all. Sam 
Carson sings six typical songs, The Masher and the Monkey, 
Mc Namara’s Band (MR1100), When you came back to Ireland 
and me, and The Turf Man of Ardee (Regal 1101), The Ould 
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AN AMERICAN 


KX a youth I dreamed the usual dreams of travel. Europe 
was a continent across the ocean where strange people 
lived—a people as varied in custom and history as the Norse- 
man is from the Arab. Europe was, to my immature mind, 
a place of culture and learning, but so out of date as to put it 
into the category of a “‘ Museum Piece.’”” When I paid my 
first visit to England last year I 
was a little apprehensive. I was 
coming to Europe on_ business. 
Could, then, our respective reactions 
result in successful conclusions? And 
as it was my first trip, I wanted, 
above all else, to make it a successful 
one. 

To my amazement I found a 
very different Europe from that of 
my imagination. After I had learned 
the English currency I found it diffi- 
cult to believe that I was in a strange 
land at all. But on that visit I was 
travelling with some of my own 
countrymen, who were experienced 
travellers, and as I spent the majority 
of my time in their company whilst I 
was over, it was not unnatural that 
my own reactions might not have been 
coloured by their presence. I there- 
fore approached my second visit, 
when I travelled without them, with 
a little more apprehension. 

To my further amazement I found 
the situation unchanged. My wife 
and I have spent three happy but 
busy weeks here, and each day we 
have marvelled at our feeling of 
‘‘at-home-ness.”” To be frank, we 
have to pinch ourselves to believe that we are in London, 
three thousand miles away from our home in New York. 
And the reason is simple. 

As we sit in the Embassy Club in Bond Street, or the 
Monseigneur in Piccadilly, or the Café de Paris in Coventry 
Street, so might we be sitting in the Cocoanut Grove in Los 
Angeles, or in College Inn in Chicago, or in the Central Park 
Casino in New York. The decoration is the same. The dance 
music is the same. The tempo is the same. The songs that I 
have lived within New York for the past months are being sung 
to me again over here—in the same way. Where, Lask myself, 
is the difference? If there is a difference it is only that more 
waltzes and tangos are played over here than in America, 
where the rhythm keeps steadily on with its rhythmic beat. 
Otherwise there is no difference. 

I speak with your song writers, music publishers, recording 
companies, and stars. They are no different from our counter- 
parts in America. We talk the same language. We use the 
same jargon. We react in exactly the same way to identical 
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Man from Killyburn Brae (Regal 1102) and The Ball of Mr. 
Whirligig Magee, Esquire (Regal 1102). Frank Quinn and Nan 
Fitzpatrick sing Daisy Bell, which, though its refrain is ‘‘ Give 
me your answer, do,” bears no other resemblance to the bicycle- 
for-two classic. They back this with Ill forgive, but I'll never 
forget (Regal MR1111). Dan Quinn sings two delightful solos, 
The Lark in the clear air and Skibbereen (Regal MR1103). 

I forgot to mention in its proper place Och Aye, a hilarious 
medley of jigs and reels played by the Tartan Serenaders 
(Homo. $9001). Don’t miss this. 


F. SHARP. 


* 





problems. 
familiarity. 


The films, even the theatres, bring a further 
Friendly lights blaze across your leading picture 
houses announcing the selfsame films that I have seen 
similarly announced on Broadway. The films themselves 
in many cases are old friends of mine. I either saw them being 
made in Hollywood, or the players are my personal friends. 

How, then, can a visitor feel a 
stranger in this or any other country 
if he is connected with the music 
business? Music—in its many aspects 
—is an international language, and 
those of us who are connected with 
it speak the same language with an 
equal fluency. I am shortly leaving 
for Paris and the Continent. The 
same situation will apply there. And 
those of you who have not yet visited 
my country will find the identical 
situation in America when youarrive. 

It is a wonderful thought for us 
all to have. No barriers retard our 
progress. In one of your sleepy 
hamlets, tucked away in the heart of 
your beautiful countryside, a man 
may write his first song. That self- 
same song may be played throughout 
the whole continent of America 
within a few weeks—-through the 
chains of Radio stations, and on 
every dance floor throughout the 
length and breadth of that vast 
country. 

To-day in America ‘The Last 
Round-up” is sweeping the country. 
It is a song of the cowboys. That 
this song could ever have attracted 
the sophisticated public of New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles 
would have been thought impossible by everyone a few years 
ago. Yet to-day it is one of the biggest songs that America 
has known in the last few years. 

That England could have taken up this song with any 
enthusiasm is again a complete enigma. Who in _ this 
country even knows what a ‘dogie”’ is?—apart from 
the cow-boy’s life, with which Englishmen are obviously 
unfamiliar. Yet I find that ‘“‘The Last Round-up”’ is 
one of the biggest songs in this country also. I am 
assured that one million records of this song have been sold 
over here! How, then, for this international language ? 
How, then, for the writer of that song ? Did he ever realise 
that his market was the whole world when he wrote that song 
about one small section of American life ? And a life unknown 
to nine-tenths of the American people also. 

Truly an amazing thought. But a hopeful one for our 
business, and an extremely happy one for a visitor like 
myself. Jack Kapp. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom. |} 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

DB1267 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Irene Scharrer and the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Scherzo from 
Concerto Symphonique (Litolff). 

DB1268-9 (l0in., 2s. 6d. each).—Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Paul Kerby: Incidental Music to 
Peer Gynt (Grieg). 

LX262-5 (12in., 24s.).—-Szigeti and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Beecham: Violin Concerto 
(Mendelssohn) ; and (unaccompanied) Caprice, La Chasse 
(Paganini). 





The first is an odd pretty fragment, by a prolific composer, 
born in London, known by scarcely anything but the overture 
Robespierre, beloved of military bands. The name is also 
remembered in the excellent cheap Edition Litolff, but that 
was started by the composer’s adopted son. Grove’s praise 
for the symphonic concertos as ‘‘ remarkable for their wealth 
of original ideas in harmony, melody and rhythm ”’ will have 
to be justified by something more than is found in this pleasant, 
but certainly not remarkable, Scherzo. Its instrumentation 
(also remarked by Grove, and commended by Berlioz) is very 
neat. There is a natty little idea inthe combining of the quiet, 
smooth tune with the skipping one. Apart from that, there is 
just the usual light-hearted playfulness, cleanly recorded. 

The Peer Gynt music (stage version) is thus distributed : 
1268, In the hall of the Mountain Kings, Solveig’s Song, and 
Death of Ase; 1269, Morning and Anitra’s Dance. Thus we 
have a little more than in the First Suite. There is a leaflet 
telling where the music stands, dramatically. The conductor 
is an Englishman who has done a good deal to make our music 
known in Vienna. The first dance is chorally jipped up with 
demoniacal help. I am not greatly amused. Voices are also 
used in Ase. Some may like this. Solveig hums a verse of her 
song. The bright, sharp ting of the tone tells best in Morning ; 
we feel the crispness of the air. Otherwise, my opinion of the 
prevailing present-day string tone remains. 

The list this month is a poor one. Szigeti wastes himself on 
the Mendelssohn. But I suppose we ought to be thankful to 
have it played by someone who is not just a fiddle showman, 
and by a conduetor whose aristocratic sensibility is a good 
match for the composer’s. For Mendelssohn, so popular with 
plebs, was an aristocrat—of his time. He wrote this solitary 
fiddle concerto in 1844, when he was 35-——about midway 
between the Scotch symphony and Elijah. The next year 
Ferdinand David, friend of the family, who had given Felix 
tips about the solo writing, played it, and the year after it 
came to London (Sivori the soloist). He was six years at it 
altogether. In linking the movements, he showed one of 
several signs of modernity (others are in his tentative leitmotiv 
use, in Elijah : what a pity he did not pursue this!). But he 
was not big enough to pursue far anything disturbing. To 
link movements (recording breaks lose the point) was not 
entirely new : the ancients had done it ; but the way in which, 
had he cared, Mendelssohn might have moved was new. He 


is neat in his laying out—giving the fiddle most of the fat ; 
not making it wait for a long tutti as the first scene. The first 
movement takes three sides, and, sensibly, the Paganini 
fill-up occupies the fourth ; then there is one disc for each of the 
other two movements. Szigeti is good at both the chamois- 
climbing to the heights and the elegant sentiment of the 
second subject. Beecham’s supreme skill in making people 
play rhythmically—including all that the very comprehensive 
word means—is evident, even though there is not a great deal 
to notice in the orchestral part. One of the composer’s bright- 
est ideas was writing the cadenza in the middle of the movement 
instead of at the end. Here it brings in the recapitulation, and 
we mark again Mendelssohn’s warming skill in devising the 
approach to this section, He was one of the finest of joiners 
—a quality always worth noting: there can be no fine 
musical cabinet-making without that. Mark how the end of the 
cadenza goes on as accompaniment to the return of the first 
tune. It is in the appreciation of these things that a listener 
grows. The round pace carries us on without weariness, 
whilst the music’s intellectual weight is so slight. Though 
three sides are needed, the movement does not pall: its form is 
simple, well boiled down, yet with plenty of room for display. 
In the slow movement the soloist’s problem is to give the 
music its meed of feeling without playing it up for more than 
it is worth, slopping over, or—worst of all—spoiling the 
rhythm. Here the quality that perhaps makes Szigeti less 
than an ideal interpreter of the Brahms puts him on a peak, 
in Mendelssohn. Best of all, I think, I like his long phrasing, 
that pushes on to the fullest expressiveness. In no other way 
can one ever be expressive : short pants are ever ill wear for 
music of ample contours and costume. The band, in the 
finale, is as near as ever I have heard it to being on time with 
the soloist, but it is not perfect. We smile a little now at the 
rally just over an inch from the end of side 6, but its open- 
heartedness qualifies its simple-mindedness. Half an inch on 
side 7 there is a charming combination of a singing theme on 
top of bits of the skippy first subject. Later this is made even 
clearer by the band. There are a few rough notes in the 
player’s bold attack, but I like him none the worse. The 
concerto’s gallant bearing will always win friends, not least 
in a country that in all its recreations looks for that quality, 
the nerve-centre of sport. For we are a sporting rather than 
a musical people : and [ do not think we can be both. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
LY6076-8 (12in., 10s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Pfitzner: Eighth Symphony (Beethoven). 
Eulenburg and Philharmonia. 


The first and last movements take one disc each : the others, 
one side each. Those who like a pretty detailed survey may 
care to turn back to my ‘‘ Re-View”’ article on it in February 
1933. I like parts of Pfitzner’s solidity, as a general quality, but 
in places such as bar 8 I could enjoy a finer phrase-end, and in 
bar 11 the pull-up is stodgy. The interpretation is on the 
heavy side for so light-hearted a symphony. Our Thomas is 
wanted here. Too many of the little repetitions pass without 
change of touch. Some of these Germans are still short on 
imagination. The wind colour sounds rather pale in the 
staccato in the second movement. (The review discs, by the 
way, are German Polydors.) Rhythmic stodginess covers the 
minuet. The bass is louder and heavier than I like it. Even 
in the finale he cannot get going other than flat-footedly, and 
he must needs pull up at 4 in. and 1 in. on side 5, in an old- 
fashioned supposedly romantic way. The best I can say about 
the interpretation is that the notes are here, all nice and clear, 
and that there may be some fun and mental profit in supplying 
all that Pfitzner has left out. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

B8041 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to The Italian in Algiers (Rossini). 

C2603 (12in., 4s.)—London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Barbirolli: Children’s Overture (Quilter). 

DB1999-2002 (12in., 24s.).—Menuhin and Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, conducted by Enesco: Symphonie 
Espagnole (Lalo). Album. 

DB2074-6 (12in., 18s.).—Backhaus and New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Barbirolli: Concerto (Grieg). 


One of these days I guess somebody will try to boom 
Rossini. There was a small fad for performing his less-known 
overtures at some concerts a decade ago, but he did not get 
going then. The best of the operas would stand revival, but 
we are not likely to get them. I see that Richard Strauss was 
much taken with The Italian a few years ago. The opera is 
about the Bey of Algeria, his attempted conquest of Isabella, 
wrecked on his shore—but not to be, on his heart—and her 
escape with her lover, to whom the Bey wishes to marry his 
cast-off favourite. The opera (Venice, 1813, when he was 
only 21 ; London, 1819) followed close on Tancredi, which had 
enchanted the Venetians. From all that I can read about it, 
The Italian seems to find the young man at the top of his 
comedic powers. The overture is a crisp foretaste, recorded 
with well-considered contrasts of sonority, and lacking only a 
Beechamesque finesse of rhythm to make it ideal. The 
conductor is not named, 

A new Children’s Overture record is a seasonable offering. 
It might have been as well to name the various nursery songs 
so genially presented. Some hearers will probably not be able 
to put a name to all, so here they are: Girls and boys, come 
out to play (4 in.), Upon Paul’s steeple stands .a tree (1} in.), 
Dame, get up and bake your pies (14 in.), I saw three ships 
(1} in.), Sing a song of siwpence (2} in.), There was a lady loved 
a swine (2% in.), Over the hills and far away (3 in.). This always 
makes me think of those cherished records of The Beggar's 
Opera, long, alas, removed from the catalogue. The end of this 
bit is cut ; why, when the second side is not full? Side 2 begins 
with The frog and the crow, and goes on to the fugue-threatening 
A frog he would a-wooing go (% in.), Baa, baa, black sheep (1} in.), 
also, by bad timing, cut, Here we go round the mulberry bush 
(12 in.), Oranges and lemons (2} in.), and so to the coda, with 
Girls and boys, Baa, baa, and the bell motive ringing us out 
from a few minutes of the best jollity ever devised by anybody. 
The recording has delicacies. The last chord sounds rather 
bleak : I don’t quite hear why. 

There is a good deal less meat in the Lalo than the 
Mendelssohn. It has an album, with notes. Light-weight 
Lalo studied classical construction, but never did much with 
it beyond charming multitudes. Of him it may be said, as was 
said of The Card, when someone rather captiously asked 
with what great movement he had ever been associated : 
‘* He’s associated with the great movement of cheering us all 
up!” We might be glad to hear Lalo’s symphony in G minor, 
and I believe his operatic muse would be gratefully welcomed. 
An interesting comparison with the qualities of his friend 
Delacroix is made by Henry Malherbe. Both, he says, have 
“ce large sens du décor, ces coloris somptueux et profonds, 
cette passion de la vérité, de l’expression juste, pure et 
violente, cette concentration de la personnalité se retrouveront 
également chez 1é peintre et le musicien.” This is throwing it 
pretty high, maybe, but the comparison, to those who know 
Delacroix, is interesting. This work was written in 1875 for 
Sarasate. Its Spanishry does not over-stimulate in an age 
that has come to know the real thing so much better. There 
are five movements. The first takes two sides, the second one, 
the third runs on to side 5, the fourth ends on 6, and the last is 
on 2002. It is not a symphony in any reasonable use of the 
term, but a simple suite. The second subject comes a half-inch 
from the end of side 1. Formally, Lalo is not strong, and 
he is likely to be found not a little watery nowadays. He 
knows how to let the fiddle have the sun, in whose rays it 


soars happily, unworried by too much intellectual weight. 
The second movement is my favourite, with its likeable, 
flirtatious volatility. One sees the ballet in this : Karsavina’s 
whimsical impudence. The third has a tang that is welcome. 
Menuhin enters extremely well into the mood, with its darker 
colour—the gipsy strain, as the album note woll suggests. 
No. 4 is a well-graced piece of lyricism, and the finale is an 
irresistible old favourite. The soloist has not quite all the 
colour and fling for this, and I am not very fond of his trills. 
His delicacy of tone brings thinness. He is distinctly less 
happy. But, all in all, the performance and recording are 
admirably calculated and proportioned to the music’s weight. 

Backhaus may seem a curious choice for the Grieg, when we 
remember his solidity, and some others’ more taking swishes. 
He is a soloist who steadily refuses to find his part greater than 
the whole ; he will see the work whole, or see it damned. The 
piano tone does not record perfectly (I suggest steel), but the 
performance is so clean and conscientious that I strongly 
recommend it. Why is ‘‘ conscientious ’’’ ever considered a 
disparaging adjective? I am impressed by the steady rhythm 
in the first piano passage. There is no need to hurtle down- 
stairs as on a tea-tray. The launch ought to be as steady as a 
ship’s. Another good quality is that anyone coming newly 
to the work could write down the figuration, if not the exact 
notes, of every piano passage, from this performance. That 
is a solid test of all solo performing. How few players of 
romantic music could pass it! Ihave not found anyone who dis- 
enjoys this music. I like it all the better when I remember its 
date—1868: Grieg wrote it on a summer holiday, when he was 
twenty-five ; just what we should al] love to do. There is 
room for ample romantic sail-spread, and I should not grumble 
at those who like more of that than this player hoists. There is 
enough for me: it is nice to use the imagination as well, on 
such music. The conductor, I take it, thinks so too, and I 
like him all the better for it. 


PARLOPHONE. 
R1707 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra: Valse 
Triste (Sibelius). 


I don’t understand this policy of sometimes not naming the 
conductor. Surely he wants to stand behind his work? What 
reason, if any, deprives him of mention? Is the music meant 
to be taken so very slowly? Perhaps the dragging at the start 
suggests the sick-room. Later, the pace is rather suddenly 
pulled up and speeded up. For those who don’t mind this, 
the recording is admirably full-toned and clean. It is odd 
that we are never given the rest of the incidental music to 
the drama Kuolema, which Sibelius’s brother-in-law wrote. 
It belongs, I see, to 1903, just after the second symphony. 
Sibelius likes, and can write, a good waltz. This is not a 
specially good one, but with its stage eeriness it would seem a 
neat piece of work. I wonder how many of those who like it, 
and Finlandia, ever ask what else the composer has written? 





W. R. A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Columbia 


The Léner String Quartet: Quartet in F (Ravel). 
LX270-3 (four 12 in., in album, 24s.). 


In the last H.M.V. Connoisseur issue we had the Debussy 
Quartet ; now we have a Columbia set of the Ravel. Hearing 
the two in fairly close succession, in private—which is the 
condition for perfect chamber music—the impression is that 
the Ravel has the more solid value of the two. Sir Henry 
Hadow, in his valuable essay on Music and Musical Criticism, 
at the beginning of his Studies in Modern Music (1892), lays 
down as the first and indispensable condition of good music 
the principle of vitality : by which he signifies true originality, 
genuine creativeness, real individuality. It can hardly be 
disputed that both the Debussy and the Ravel Quartets 
fulfill this condition; but have either or both that positiveness, 
that power of affirmation, which Mr. Mackenzie found in the 
Bloch Quintet last month? I value the Ravel chiefly for the 
first two movements, which are certainly among the best 
things Ravel has written. The first seems to embody real 
beauty, even exquisite beauty. The second (apart from the 
middle part) sparkles with a kind of ecstatic fun. The central 
idea of the third movement is intense, concentrated, perhaps 
noble; but it has a certain cloying quality that mars its 
strength. True, it is intensely French, and it may be said that 
Englishmen are unsympathetic ; but in great art universality 
underlies nationality. The finale strikes me, at present, as 
unsatisfyingly sardonic. 


The Léner Quartet realize notably the general character and 
all the varying moods of the work, especially the ‘“‘ trés doux ”’ 
first movement (their tone there is wonderfully sweet). On 
the other hand, the ‘“trés calme” passages of the third 
movement are disturbed by the leader’s vibrato ; one could 
wish for a greater range of tone and volume ; and the balance 
is not always perfect, e.g., first violin drowns second, four 
bars after figure five, first movement (just under 2 in.), and 
the ’cello does not come through at the end of side 5. The 
recording is moderately good. The first movement follows the 
regular classical form remarkably conventionally, yet with 
equally remarkable effect, owing to one fact : in the recapitula- 
tion (which begins side 2) the tonality is constantly subtly and 
skilfully changed, so that everything is continually taking on a 
new significance (e.g., the second subject starts the same as at 
first, but is now harmonized in F major instead of D minor), 
The second subject first appears at 1% in. ; development begins 
at 1?in. It is impossible to indicate here all the subtleties 
of the other movements. But note, in the second, the pizzicato 
tune of the opening, that which follows, at first high in the 
violin at } in., and that which begins the slow middle section, 
very high in the ’cello, at 1 in. The central idea of the third 
movement is the slow, sustained melody which begins in 
viola just under 1 in., and is repeatedly interrupted by echoes 
of the chief theme of the first movement. The chief theme 


of the finale begins at 3 in. 
C. M. C. 


COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC. Vol. IV 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


Two of the records in this series (DB1236—-7—Balakirev’s 
Russia) were released in advance of the rest. They were 
noticed in the November 1933 issue, page 229. There is to be 
had, with the present package (DB1230-—5, 10in., 2s. 6d. each), 
an album and a book. These are not to hand, but I have seen 
the book. It is written with the clarity and helpfulness that 
this author always displays. The remaining discs include : 
1230-1, Romeo’s Reverie and Féte of the Capulets, from 
Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet (L.P.O. : Harty) ; 1232, Nocturnes 
by Chopin and Field, played by Hess ; 1233, solos by Dorothea 
Helmrich—Schumann’s Thou art so like a flower and Brahms’s 
On the River Boat, with duets by Victoria Anderson (no 
relation) and Viola Morris—Schumann’s T'o the Evening Star 
and Brahms’s The Sisters ; 1234, Mark Raphael, tenor, singing 
songs by Wolf— Night’s Magic, Give praise to Him, and Ah, 
in Springtime ; and 1235, Hess playing, as a solo, MacDowell’s 
A.D. 1620, and, as a duet with Harty, Dvorak’s First Slavonic 
Dance. The price is presumably the same as that of the other 
albums—23s. 6d. complete. It-is pleasant to hear Hess on a 
record again. Mr. Raphael has a capital mind for Lieder, but 
not a great deal of voice. This is characteristic of many of our 
singers to-day. Choice falls between good brain and little 
voice, or no brain and bull voice. I prefer the former ; but it is 
a serious weakness that we have so few fine, ample voices. One 
feels this most in oratorio, where people who have never 
known big singing seem satisfied with ‘ pleasing” tenors, 
average baritones, birdy sopranos whose words cannot be 
heard, and mezzo-sopranos trying to be altos. Things are in a 
poorish way, insong. Miss Helmrich is better, but she has some 
mannerisms—a little tendency to aspirate, in ‘‘ Thou art,” 
the rolled “‘r’’ at the end of “ flower” (and why not 
‘** flow’r,”’ in one syllable?), some unsteadiness, and, what 
I like least, poor rhythm. This Schumann is distinctly a bad 
example. The duets, too, need a stronger, lighter rhythm. 
It is a pity, in such a series, not to have the best of everything. 
Soloists should try to achieve the level of the best orchestral 
playing. 

The volume illustrates nineteenth-century Romantic history, 
and so the music must be chosen for its illustrative, rather than 
always for its absolute, value. Much-recorded music must also, 
obviously, be avoided. The Berlioz is the most interesting 
choice. Every additional sample of him is worth welcoming, 
for his was a fascinating mind. It is easy to forget his period. 
At twenty-seven—not young—ho won the Prix de Rome, when 
Schubert was but two years in his grave, and Beethoven three. 
He grew up in the late “classical period,” as it is often 
reckoned. It was a critical time. Wagner had a far less 
difficult one to face, for romanticism was well away when he 
burst forth. Berlioz had (particularly in music) a difficult row 
to hoe. Of the Romeo symphony, we scarcely ever hear any- 
thing but Queen Mab, and that rarely enough. The work had 
to wait forty-two years before being heard in the land from 
which Romeo came. It is a good deal more interesting than 
Russia. The album as a whole is another attractive link in the 
chain which will be completed when two more have appeared. 


W.. Rua: 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Piano SOLo. 
A good recording of Chopin’s F minor Fantaisie, Op. 49, 


was surely long overdue. Huneker calls it the greatest piece 
of all piano music (excluding Beethoven’s sonatas as not being 
real piano music). That was in 1900, before much was known 
about modern piano masters, Debussy and Ravel, for instance ; 
but Huneker for one would probably not modify his claim. It 
is futile, and tiresome, to try to decide which is ‘*‘ the greatest ”’ 
work of any art ; but this Fantaisie is certainly one of Chopin’s 
greatest. Of the A flat Tarentelle, Op. 43 (also of Chopin), 
Huneker has no great opinion ; but whether it is a tarantella 
or not—and nobody but a critic need worry about that—it is 
very good fun : Chopin in light, inconsequent mood has much 
charm, as you will find when you repeat this jeu d’esprit a 
few times. Alfred Cortot gives us the Fantaisie on the first 
three sides, and the Tarentelle on the fourth side, of H.M.V. 
DB2031—2 (two 12 in., 12s.). Huneker gives an elaborate 
programme for the Fantaisie—admittedly in abstract terms, 
“despair,” “‘triumph,” etc.—and then gives a totally different 
idea, which is alleged to have come originally from Chopin 
himself, and which, as he has the honesty to point out, “‘ blows 
his interpretation sky-high,” thereby illustrating the futility 
of such attempts. In music no one can do much more than 
indicate the external relationships of the notes ; their signi- 
ficance is almost entirely a matter of intuition and insight. 
As this work is, at the least, an important and organic one, 
and there appears no reference to it in THE GRAMOPHONE from 
Vol. 3 onwards, it seems desirable to locate the chief ideas. 
After the two answering ideas of the opening, and the tune 
that follows, which do not need memorizing, notice the rapid, 
rising triplet figure, 2 in. after the start. This is the thought 
round which and by which the whole piece grows. There is a 
great wild tune beginning about } in. or } in. before the end of 
side 1 ; a typical Chopin figure, in quaver thirds, ornamental 
but very expressive, answers each sentence, and finally gets 
the upper hand of that tune. Notice the tearing, outflying 
octaves that follow; the march tune that opens side 2, and the 
slow, quiet middle section (B major) that begins in the middle 
of side 2. Cortot’s interpretation is as big, dignified, and 
sound as one would expect. In most players’ hands the rapid 
work is apt to become a scramble, meaningless, and tonally 
unbalanced and unclear. This performance is not entirely free 
from that tendency. Especially, the successive phrases of 
the triplet figure on side 2 become rather like an exercise. 
The tempo of the march is, to me, a shade too quick. But the 
opening, the middle section, and I think the work as a whole, 
are loftily conceived. Cortot is not very lucky with his left 
hand in the rapid octaves towards the end. The Tarentelle 
goes with a good swing, if not always with perfect finish. The 
left hand sometimes becomes very aggressive. The recording 
is, on the whole, more than satisfactory. 


Two Pianos, Four Hanps. 


Schumann is having a good run just now, with a Sonata 
two months ago, the Piano Quintet last month, and now the 


delightful Andante and Variations for two pianos, Op. 46, 
played by Mark Hambourg and his daughter Michal, on H.M.V. 
C2634 (12 in., 4s.). (The label says “‘ Pianoforte Duet ”’ simply, 
which implies, if anything, only one piano.) This piece was 
originally written for two pianos, two ’cellos, and a horn! 
This almost rivals some of our moderns. Schumann, however, 
though he ended his life in an asylum, had at least enough 
sanity to discard three of those instruments. I am anything 
but a whole-hearted enthusiast for the Romantics, but I can 
at least recognize as good music as this. The theme is one 
of the loveliest that Schumann, and, indeed, anyone, ever 
wrote : expressive, it seems to me, of a quiet though radiant 
contentment, a faith in ultimate goodness. And the treatment 
is in harmony with the theme. Yet Schumann wrote to a 
friend after the first performance : ‘‘ I think I must have been 
rather melancholy when I wrote it.’’ This seems like a good 
instance of the unreliability of composers’ views ; though that 
performance may have been with the original instrumentation, 
which might well have a lugubrious effect. This piece can 
hardly be said to be generally familiar to-day. We were 
grateful to Mark Hambourg for a Dohnanyi Rhapsody two 
months ago; we are, if anything, still more grateful for this. 
It may not be a perfectly impeccable record, but it is one of 
the best he has ever made, and he and his daughter have 
collaborated delightfully. 


ORGAN. 

In November I reviewed a Cunningham record (Columbia) 
of Bach’s famous Toccata and Fugue in D minor. The same 
month H.M.V. issued a record of it, played by Thalben Ball 
on the B.B.C. organ, C2610 (12 in., 4s.), but my copy was 
delayed and has only just reached me. Mr. Ball uses more 
varied, if sometimes definitely less satisfactory, registration ; 
e.g., the last florid passage of the Toccata is rather thick, with 
the heavy swell effect (I am writing, of course, in terms of the 
organ, not of the sea, still less colloquially). Oddly enough, 
after a time one suspects a lack of variety ; that is, I think, 
chiefly because there is little, if any, simple, unvarnished 
fundamental tone (e.g., the beginning of the Fugue). Possibly, 
also, the variations are too detailed, not sufficiently broad. 
Tonally, it is not quite so clear and generally satisfactory 
as the Cunningham record ; in one or two places, for a bar or so, 
certain primary figuration does not come out at all. (Here 
we must note Mr. Ball’s very fine touch and phrasing almost 
throughout.) There is one very unusual and striking effect 
(the reverse of display): the diminuendo on the chord that 
changes from 6-4 to 6-3 (about | in. before the end); perhaps 
Mr. Ball has here found the correct solution to a puzzle. For 
the Fugue he sets a maximum pace—too quick for the pedal 
entry, which has to slow up. (It is, of course, a matter of 
effect, not of technique.) Altogether, this is an interesting 
record, which everyone who can should compare with the 
Cunningham record. 

C. M. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


E. BERGER and A. KERN (sopranos), E. RUZICZKA 
(contralto), M. HIRZEL (tenor), K. A. NEUMANN 
(baritone)—Hm, Hm, Hm! Der Arme kann von Strafe 
sagen from Die Zauberfléte (Mozart) and E. BERGER and 
A. KERN (sopranos), M. HIRZEL and C. JOKEN (tenors), 
and E. KANDL (bass).—Nie werd’ ich deine Huld verken- 
nen from Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Mozart). In 
German. With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech. Decca-Polydor CA8169, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

CARL HARTMANN (tenor).—Winter storms have waned 
(Spring Song) and, with ELISABETH FRIEDRICH 
(soprano), Thou art the Spring, A Love-dream wakes and 
Siegmund call me from Act I, Sc. 4 of Die Walkiire 
(Wagner). Four parts,in German; Orchestra of the State 
Opera House, Berlin, conducted by Dr. Weissmann. Parlo- 
phone R1703-—4, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 


HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor).—Surely you have laughed 
and cried together from The Bird Catcher (Der Voge- 
handler) (Zeller-Rotter) and Vienna-Blood (J. Strauss- 
Alfy) on Parlophone R1688 ;. Last, Serenade . (Magnani- 
Alfy) and Chanson Triste (Tchaikovsky-Alfy) on Parlo- 
phone R1705. Each with chorus and orchestra, in Ger- 
man, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Bella Venezia (Schulenburg) 
and I for you and you for me (Lehar-Rebner-Stein). In 
German, Orch. acc. Parlophone RO20233, 10in., 4s. 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT (baritone).—Song of the Flea (Goethe- 
Moussorgsky) and Pilgrim’s Song, Op. 47, No. 5 (Tolstoi- 
Tchaikovsky). Orch. ace. H.M.V. DB1945, 12in., 6s. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—Lodern zum Himmel from Der 
Troubadour (Verdi) and Ach so fromm, ach so traut from 
Martha (Flotow). In German. With the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Clemens Schmalstich. H.M.V. 
B8036, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

RICHARD CROOKS (tenor).—-En fermant les yeux from 
Manon (Massenet)and Angels guard thee (Godard). Orch. 
ace, and violin obb. H.M.V. DB2093, 12in., 6s. 


Berlin Artists and Slate Opera Orchestra.—If there is one 
branch more than another of gramophone recording in which the 
foreign organisations have definitely manifested superiority 
to our own, it is that of the big operatic ensemble. We have 
not gone ahead in this direction as we have, for instance, in 
the recording of orchestral and chamber works. The reasons 
for this seem obvious enough, though they may not be equally 
apparent to everybody. But the subject is too important to 
be dealt with briefly here, and I propose, therefore, to return 
to it at an early date in ‘“‘ The Gramophone and the Singer,” 
to which page it properly belongs. A fitting example on 
which to hang comparisons will assuredly present itself in 
these selections from two of Mozart’s most vocally exacting 
operas. They are seldom adequately sung on the stage, 
much less in front of the microphone ; and under the latter 
conditions I doubt whether they have ever been so well done 


before. All the greater, therefore, the credit due to Herr Leo 
Blech, a conductor who has evidently brought this kind of 
work down to the finest of fine points. I cannot conceive a 
higher degree of perfection, either in clarity of interpretation 
on the part of the singers or in smoothness and purity of 
technical reproduction. 

We have, to begin with, the complete quintet from the 
first act of The Magic Flute, which begins with Papageno’s 
comic supplication to be released from the useful con- 
trivance (so badly needed when there are all-night sittings 
in Parliament) that temporarily “‘ puts the lid” on _ his 
gossiping tongue. Tamino is powerless to relieve him of the 
padlock ; but the First Lady speedily does so, with a warning 
not to tell any more fibs; and she next proceeds to hand 
Tamino the golden flute upon which so much depends, while 
the bird-catcher receives his no less magical chime of bells. 
Upon the mingled humour and seriousness of this situation 
Mozart has built up, as we know, one of his most delightful 
concerted pieces, replete with ingenuity and melodic charm ; 
and here one is grateful alike for the beauty of the voices and 
the delicate precision of the art lavished upon such music. 

The excerpt from Die Entfiihrung—curiously entitled a 
vaudeville on account, I imagine, of its comic blending of 
satire, spite, and satisfaction—is the closing number of the 
opera, and depicts the escape of the lovers and their attendants 
from the clutches of the nicely defeated Osmin. This glorious 
finale, which brings all the fine principal characters into action, 
together with the chorus of janissaries, is more difficult than 
the above quintet. It is, however, no less faultlessly rendered, 
and the secret of that is that the whole of the executants are 
accustomed to each other, besides having their task completely 
at their fingers’ ends. If the bass is at moments a trifle rough, 
it may be claimed that the character demands it ; but that is a 
mere trifle. Once more a talented conductor is in entire 
control of admirably trained forces, and the outcome is a sheer 
joy for the listener. 

Carl Hartmann and Elisabeth Friedrich.—Here, on two 10in. 
dises, is enclosed the whole of the beautiful love-duet from the 
first act of Die Walkiire, which includes, of course, Siegmund’s 
Spring Song and the grandiose passage in which he draws the 
sword Nothung from the trunk of the tree. The former he 
invests with only a moderate degree of grace or tenderness, 
but the more strenuous climax he declaims with all the power 
required of a genuine Heldentenor, which is what Herr 
Hartmann undoubtedly is. An undercurrent of deeper passion 
throughout the scene is, however, evinced in the unusually 
expressive singing of Fr. Friedrich, a soprano with just the 
kind of soft yet vibrant tone that I associate with a Sieglinde. 
She certainly offers the right womanly contrast to her com- 
panion’s powerful outbursts, and her sense of dramatic fitness 
goes far to preserve the true atmosphere of the scene. Dr. 
Weissmann, with his customary skill, contributes a fine instru- 
mental background—a reading worthy alike of the theme and 
the reputation of his Berlin players. Higher praise it would 
be difficult to bestow. 

Herbert Ernst Groh.—It is rather to be regretted that this 
excellent tenor so frequently sacrifices the quality of his 
voice for the sake of getting his high notes. He may be able 
in consequence to put another semitone or two on to his 
naturally high compass, but what of that? The effort to finish, 
as he does, on a D flat is not good reason enough for spoiling, 
with his loud open tone, many of the notes that precede it. 
This is in the extract from Der Vogelhandler, which he other- 
wise sings in a bright, sparkling manner and with much 
infectious spirit. Both in this and the Wiener- Blut waltz he 
is supported by an energetic chorus, so that sonority shall not 
be lacking anywhere; and even in the Chanson Triste of 
Tchaikovsky (with German words) is reinforced with choral 
and obbligato effects in harmony with the now inevitable 
pattern. But the solo voice of course predominates, and so 
easily that, where a true legato is needed, Herr Groh might 
well abandon his explosive style of attack for the gentler 
methods of the artist whom he imitates. His faults thus 
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corrected, such pleasing and lively selections as these would 
be wholly welcome to the musical, as they are sure, anyhow, to 
be to the “ groundlings.”’ 

Richard Tauber.—1 do not care greatly for the spurious 
Venetian strains of Herr Schulenkerg, despite their taking 
mandoline accompaniment and characteristic Tauberesque 
treatment. But in the Lehar song there is some genuine 
melody, besides opportunity for artistic vocal touches which 
not even the inevitable violin obbligato (what a nuisance it is 
becoming !) can prevent a clever singer like Herr Tauber from 
making effective. 

Lawrence Tibbett.—The novel rendering of Moussorgsky’s 
Song of the Flea is extremely amusing in its way. It mey 
not be at all what the composer intended or whet a Cheliepine 
would propose to adopt in his most burlesque mood. It is too 
deliberate, too much broken up by pauses, in a word, too 
unctuous to be altogether funny. On the other hand, it is 
skilfully handled in the vocal sense and the singer disguises 
his voice so completely that I for one should never have 
recognised it had I not known who he was. You can perceive 
this by comparing the noisy tone and the dozen varieties of 
tipsy guffaws with the serene, expressive phrasing and sonorous 
beauty of the Pilgrim’s Song on. the other side. The violent 
contrast certainly betokens versatility, but of the two efforts 
give me the Tchaikovsky air. Its broad phrases are finely 
sustained, with all the requisite breath capacity and richness 
of volume, ending up with e splendid crescendo and climax. 

Joseph Schmidt.—Here ere two good old chevaux de bataille 
of the robust tenor’s repertory. Both are on the same disc, 
so there will be no cecesion for anyone to dispute either 
preference or choice. Only please play Lodern zu Himmel 
(that being the German for Di quella pira) after you have 
enjoyed M’appari (beg pardon, Ach so fromm), otherwise you 
will not have Joseph Schmidt’s superb high C’s coming in 
when they can no longer cast everything else into the shade. 
As a matter of fact, though, his clear, ringing tones are equally 
impressive throughout. A little more variation in colour and 
phrasing would have made both efforts perfect. 

Richard Crooks.—\1 wonder why both pieces on this record 
are so extremely over-amplified. Each is a soft, sweet, con- 
templative piece of music, yet, instead of respecting the 
composers’ plainly expressed intentions, the impression is 
created that they are meant to be shouted as loudly as possible. 
However, there is no indication that it is the singer’s fault ; 
indeed, as regards both style and restraint, he is more reticent 
and careful than usual. Probably a soft fibre needle will, there- 
fore, meet the case and give Mr. Crooks’s admirers a chance of 
enjoying his capital French eccent and diction in the “‘ Réve ” 
from Manon. His English vowels, as displayed in the 
Berceuse from Godard’s Jocelyn, require attention. 


* & 





WHO’S WHO 
IN BROADCASTING 


This first ‘Who's Who in Broadcasting"’ pro- Edited by 
vides an opportunity for closer acquaintance Sypney A. MoseLey 
with your favourite broadcast artists. It gives «A book which fascin- 
interesting details of almost every broadcast ates me.” Sunday Referee 
“If you want to know 
personality, accompanied often by witty com- anything about your 
ments from the persons themselves. 3 / 6 eg Ry my bw 
It is an entertaining book in which casting’ will tell you.” 
everyone is sure to be interested. NET Daily Mirror 


mine of informa- 
From a Bookseller, or 3/9 post free from: tion.”” News Chronicle 


PITMAN, PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 













H.M.V. ALBUM OF «DER 
ROSENKAVALIER ”’ 


Just in time for a cordial New Year’s greeting, there arrived 
the long-expected album of Richard Strauss’s masterpiece, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Coming 
from Vienna via Hayes, 
I looked forward to the 
finest possible sample of 
up-to-date gramophone 
output ; and I found it. 
The names on it guaran- 
teed as much ; there was 
really no room for fear 
or occasion for dis- 
eppointment. Only in 
one matter did actual 
inspection bring relief. 
The recording was not 
too terribly long. No 
attempt had been made 
to reproduce the big 
score verbatim et literatim 
from the first note to the 
last. The whole opera 
practically has been re- 
corded on thirteen dises or 
twenty-six sides (DB2060 
to 2072); and, what is not 
less important, the cuts 
have been judiciously made, I miss one page that might possibly 
heve been left in, the Italian serenade for the tenor in the first act. 
Yet, after all, it is only an exotic interpolation that has nothing 
to do with the story, and, away from the stage, its absence is 
scarcely likely to be deplored or even noticed. Moreover, the 
scene wherein it occurs has been shorn of most of Hofmann- 
sthal’s hairdressing and other trimmings, and the rest of the 
sometimes lovely, always clever, music stands out in the 
stronger relief for it. 

The credit for so much skilful dovetailing must, of course, 
be attributed to the talented conductor of this performance, 
Professor Robert Heger, whose admirable work we value more 
the more we see or hear of it. Thanks to his alert intelligence 
and the unsurpassable playing of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, I can declare without hesitation that the present 
recording of Strauss’s instrumentation affords me greater 
enjoyment than I have ever known it to give in the theatre ; 
and that is saying a great deal, considering how often and 
where (Dresden included, with the original interpreters) I 
have heard Rosenkavalier given. 

The names of the artists in the H.M.V. cast exonerate me 
from the obligation of dealing in detail with the singing. 
The principal characters are cast as follows : 


The Feldmarschallin . Lotte Lehmann. 





ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


Ocktavian ... Maria Olszewska. 
Sophie pe fee ..- Elisabeth Schumann. 
Merianne (the Duenna) ... ... Aenne Michalsky. 
Annine . Bella Paalen. 


Baron Ochs von Lerchenau . Richard Mayr. 
This may fairly be termed an ideal distribution. One can 
only feel grateful that such a combination should have been 
secured and preserved for posterity whilst these distinguished 
artists were still in possession of their full powers. Fortunately, 
they give ample evidence of this fact all through the opera. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 





| THE HOUSE OF IMHOF 
| WISHES YOU 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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CHORAL 


Col. DX560 (12in., 4s.).—The B.B.C. Wireless Chorus, con- 
ducted by Cyril Dalmaine: O Gladsome Light from The 
Golden Legend (Sullivan) and The Long Day Closes 
(Chorley and Sullivan). 


Regal-Zono, MR1150 (10in., 1s. 6d.).—Colne Orpheus Glee 
Union, conducted by Luther Greenwood: Sunset (Abide 
with me) and Rossini (Parker). Recorded in Colne Parish 
Church. 


B.B.C. Wireless Chorus.—Two of the best examples of 
Sullivan’s four-part writing have been happily chosen here by 
Mr. Cyril Dalmaine for exhibiting the quality of the B.B.C. 
Wireless Chorus. O gladsome light is the evening hymn sung 
by the villagers in The Golden Legend, and I retain a vivid 
recollection of the effect that it made when first rendered by 
the famous Yorkshire choir at the Leeds Festiva! of 1886. 
It had to be repeated then under the composer, as it was 
afterwards under Barnby at the Albert Hall, and as I daresay 
it always will be (when the encore is granted) in any future 
performance of this beautiful work. Sullivan’s style is un- 
mistakeble in most of his music, but in none more than pure 
four-part writing such as this, of which he was an acknow- 
ledged master ; and O gladsome light happens to be a gem. 
The long day closes, composed to words by his friend Henry 
F. Chorley, was a much earlier effort, having been published 
by Novellos in 1868. But it is no less charming in its melodic 
grace and the easy flow of its delicate harmonies. Both pieces 
are reproduced on this record with praiseworthy balance and 
refinement alike of tone and execution. 


Colne Orpheus Glee Union.—Mr. Luther Greenwood is 
indefatigable. Hardly a month passes but he makes some 
addition to the repertory of his excellent choir, and though I 
confess to not being familiar with the music of either of these 
last two, I hasten to acknowledge that it has given me decided 
pleasure to listen to them. Were the words enunciated with 
the same care that is bestowed upon the singing, even higher 
eulogy might have been earned. Those of Abide with me are, 
of course, too well known for a syllable to be left in doubt ; but 
in the case of Rossini, notwithstanding the conductor’s own 
arrangement of them, I am fain to admit that three repetitions 
of as many verses still leave me puzzled. But never mind ; 
the simple tunes and straightforward harmonies come out with 
the utmost clearness and in a rich male-voice tone that is 
doubly welcome because it is so indubitably English. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


SOME BALLADS 


The only newcomer in a group of fifteen records is George 
Hocking, baritone, who makes his début in Gounod’s Nazareth 
and The Mariner and his Barque from Maritana (Sterno 1319, 
Is. 6d.) and in A Father's early love, also by Wallace, and 
Moore’s Love thee dearest (Sterno 1332), the first with piano, 
the second with orchestral, accompaniment : an object lesson 
for students of the microphone showing the differences obtained 
from the same voice at different sessions. The second is far 
the better. Mr. Hocking has a very pleasant voice and manner 


and a clear diction, but he should now turn his attention to 
pronunciation. 

Gregory Austin is surely a new name to records, but the 
voice is familiar, a lovely bass-baritone, warm and steady, 
which suits All through the night end The harp that once (Homo- 
chord HR56, Is.). The orchestral accompaniment and arrange- 
ments are not quite worthy of it, but taken all round this is 
perhaps the best value for money in this group. 

Otherwise Stuart Robertson with male chorus takes prece- 
dence with perfectly spirited renderings of Davy’s The Bay 
of Biscay and the traditional Saucy Arethusa (H.M.V. B8081, 
2s. 6d.). This is a four-star record. 

The fortunes of the Sievier-Remsey Mary are pursued by 
Robert Naylor (Perlo. R1706, 2s. 6d.), the Hon. W. Brownlow 
(Col. DB1240, 2s. 6d.) and Derek Oldham (H.M.V. B8087, 
2s. 6d.) in I still love Mary. The last is the best and has the 
best coupling, Haydn Wood’s I bless the dawn. Doubtless the 
same trio, and many others, will compete when the rest of the 
saga is completed—I’m not so sure about Mary, I’m getting sick 
of Mary, and Coo! that Mary! 

There remain an immaculate Titterton, in Let me love you 
to-night and My song goes round the world, with Fred Hartley 
and his Quintet in support of these popular tunes (Decca 
F3751, ls. 6d.); a robust Harold Williams with the B.B.C. 
Male Voice Chorus in Grandfather's Clock and Little Brown 
Jug (Col. DB1284, 2s. 6d.); a rough-shod Raymond Newell 
in Here’s to Life and, again, Let me love you to-night, which is 
from ‘‘Command Performance’”’ (Col. DB1241, 2s. 6d.) ; 
two Songs of the Hebrides, The Island Herdmaid and An 
Island Sheiling Song, sung with finesse by Joseph Hislop, whose 
voice only just fails to be completely satisfying; and two 
capital songs from the Orkneys, The Orcadian Boatman’s 
Song and In my skiff lightly bounding, sung in straightforward 
manner by the redoubtable Ian Macpherson (Perlo. E4074, 
2s. 6d.). 

Cc. S. 


BAND RECORDS 


I am starting the new year well, with a goodly pile of records, 
meny of which are extremely good. The B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band are in fine fettle in Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance 
No. 5 (Op. 72, No. 5) and the Dance of the Flowers from 
‘*Le Corsaire Ballet’? by Delibes (Col. DB1292). The latter 
is much better know as “ Naila Waltz’”’ and is played with 
the suavity and delicacy of an orchestra. The recording is 
excellent, being very full-toned, but not overpowering in 
volume. 

I regret to have to say that the latest Decca record (M451) 
of the Grenadier Guards Band is disappointing to me. On one 
side is My Hero from ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier,” about which 
I do not care very much. This is splendidly played, it is really 
a glorified cornet solo, and very well recorded. On the other 
side is Sousa’s High School Cadets March, which is by way of 
being a great favourite of mine. Here the recording is but of 
mediocre quality and the playing I can only describe as 
casual. There is not half the fire that there is in a medley of 
Sousa marches played by the Grenadiers a few months ago. 
I wonder if it is too much to hope that Decca and Captain 
Miller and his men will collaborate in a fresh recording of this 
splendid march, as neither of them are in their best form. 
I hope that this will be found possible. If so, what about 
another lesser-known Sousa march for the reverse side—say 
The Invincible Eagle or The Corrican Cadets? 

The Coldstream Guards Band also play Sousa this month, and 
here is a fine record. The title is ‘‘ Sousa Medley ”’ (H.M.V. 
C2598), and included with some marches are excerpts from 
At the King’s Court and The White Man. Sousa wrote a 
number of Comic Operas and other music in addition to his 
marches, and while it would not pay, I suppose, to produce 
any of them in England, a few records of excerpts might be 
welcomed by many people, I fancy. Both playing and record- 
ing are of the highest quality. 
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A record for ayont the Tweed is H.M.V. B8007, containing 
Parts 3 and 4 of a Medley of Scottish Airs played by the Pipers 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders 
and Herbert Dawson. To combine pipes with an organ is a 
novel idea and may shock the purists. I am all for it. When 
all is said and done, the organ is only a glorified and elaborate 
set of pipes, and personally I would quite as soon listen to a 
pipe band as an organ! And I am not a Scot. 
ya The Salvation Army Supplies Dept. Band play two marches 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1167. Spirit of Praise is somewhat 
commonplace, but Torch Bearers, composed by Capt. Eric 
Ball, the band’s conductor, is distinctly above the average. 
Both playing and recording are good. 

The Homochord Military Band play two popular Wagnerian 
extracts—Tannhduser March and Prelude to Act III, 
Lohengrin—on Homochord HR54. This is good sound playing 
and a particularly good feature of the recording is the crispness 
of the side-drum tone. 

Another ‘‘ House” band is the Belgrave Military Band, who 
play a selection from H.M.S. Pinafore on Panachord 25596. 
The playing is rather uncertain. 

Still another “‘ House” band is the Plaza Military Band, 
who give an amazingly good performance of Suppé’s Morning, 
Noon and Night Overture on Plaza P196. This is about the 
best of the diminutive records that I have heard for a long time. 
The recording of the quieter passages is equal to the best. 

The number of records made at actual performances is 
increasing rapidly ; there is quite a group of them in my pile 
this month. From Columbia there is a record (DB1298) of the 
British Legion Festival of Empire and Remembrance held on 
Armistice Day 1933. The snatches of bands, drums and fifes, 
etc., are skilfully faded in and out. 

H.M.V. give us more records of the Aldershot and Tidworth 
Tattoos. B8039 contains Schubert’s Marche Militaire and 
Bullfighters March played by the Massed Bands of the Southern 
Command, but good as this record is, I prefer B8051 containing 


* * 


Broadcast, Rex and Imperial 


Apart from one Broadcast and one 
Imperial pre-released on December 12th, 
there are no records under these labels for 
review, but there are plenty of Rexs. The 
Broadcast is of Bobbie Comber singing 
La-di-da-di-da and Does Santa Claus sleep 
with his Whiskers under or over the Sheet? 
(Broadcast 3359, ls. 6d.), and extraordinarily 
amusing it is and just the record for that 
after-Christmas feeling of boredom and 
slackness that comes from over-feeding and 
too little exercise ; get this and play it every 
morning before you go to work. The 


- a 


—" 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Colonel Bogey and Officer of the Day marches played by the 
Massed Bands of the Aldershot Command. I have never heard 
on a record before such a realistic suggestion of the tone of 
massed cornets. 

In the brass band world we have The ‘‘ Champion’? March 
Medley and Lead, Kindly Light played by the massed bands 
at the Crystal Palace on September 30th last, conducted by 
J. H. Iles (H.M.V. B8061), and Marche Lorraine and Blaze 
Away played by a massed band conducted by Henry Geehl 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1148). These records are really first- 
class in every way. I never hear Blaze Away, by the way, 
without itching to burst forth into a Boston Two-Step ! 

Foden’s Motor Works Band have had a busy time evidently, 
for I have no less than three new records by them. All these 
records are good, but I must single out one for special mention 
and it is the Harry Lauder Medley (Decca F3754). Nothing 
to write home about here? Perhaps not, but for one thing. 
I have, along with many good judges, considered ‘‘ Foden’s ”’ 
to be one of the very best of our heavy-toned bands, but have 
been disappointed by their lack of delicacy when delicacy was 
called for. Someone in authority must have been pressing this 
home, and remarkably successfully, for in this medley of Sir 
Harry Lauder’s songs there are some touches of delicacy and 
refinement that only the initiated know to be possible. On the 
reverse is Plantation Medley. The second record (Decca 
F3753) contains a Medley of Carols, and the third record 
(Panachord 25588) contains Love’s old sweet song and Windsor’s 
Valse Brillante played as cornet solos by Harry Mortimer, who 
is both a fine executant and an artist. By the way, what is 
the justification for charging two different prices for records by 
this band? I cannot find any yet. 

Finally, St. Hilda’s Band play Debroy Somers’s arrangement 
Stealing through the classics (oratorios) with their usual brilliance 
(Winner W47). This is the best shillingsworth of the month. 


W. A. C. 


e 


O Sole Mio, and Charles D. Smart is very 
good in T'he Cage in the Window and Symphony 
of the Breeze (8083). 
* * * 

Brunswick 

Mae West has recorded her four songs from 
“I’m No Angel,” I want you, I need you, 
They call me Sister Honky Tonk, I’ve found 
a new way to go to town, and I’m no Angel 
(01636-5, 2s. 6d. each). If you have seen 
and enjoyed the film get the records, they 
will bring you a vivid memory of an amazing 
personality. If you haven’t, don’t judge 
them too harshly. 





Imperial is more sentimental; Joseph 
Wagstaff sings Weep no more, my Baby and 


FX 


Ethel Merman sings the strange Eadie 
was a Lady from the film ‘‘Take a Chance ” 











that song of the young man who can never 
be sure called Ah! But is it Love? (Imperial 
2936, 1s. 6d.). 

The comedians are the stars of the Rex 
lists, and what a bunch they are! Sandy 
Powell, Leslie Sarony, Leslie Holmes, and 
Merry Andrew and Joy Day, who are recognis- 
able under any incognito. Sandy Powell is at 
his best in Sandy goes to Sea (Rex 8078, 1s.). 
You have set yourself a high stardard for 
1934, Sandy. 

Leslie Sarony makes the most of that 
rather stupid song Wheezy Anna’s Wedding 
Day (8069) and the whimsical Monkey on 
a String, and Leslie Holmes is suitably perky 
in My Wild Oat, which he sings with such 
success in “Aunt Sally,” and My Hat’s on 
the side of my Head from ‘“ Jack Ahoy ” 
(8068). 


Merry Andrew and Joy Day are as infectious 
as ever in Charlie's Comic Cornet and The 
Laughing Policeman (8071). The cornet song 
is one of the funniest they have produced. 

Jay Wilbur’s Festive Party introduces you 
to all the Rex artists and has managed to 
capture a certain air of festivity that is 
decidedly pleasant (8070). 

A new boy singer named Joe Petersen 
makes his bow on 8077 singing two songs that 
are as sloppy as any two songs I know, 
Daddy and Just a little Grey-haired Lady. 
It is a great credit to him that he makes them 
sound sincere ; his diction is excellent and 
the voice is unstrained and sweet. 

Alonzo and his Orchestra play a medley of 
Archibald Joyce’s compositions called Ball- 
room Memories (8080), Roy Smeck’s Trio are 
good in Shadow Waltz, but not so good in 


(see under H.M.V.) and takes two sides about 
it (01644) and Ruth Etting makes a song with 
a clumsy title, You’re my past, present and 
future, sound rhythmical and romantic, 
coupled with Everything I have is yours 
(01634). The former is from “ Broadway 
Thru’ a Keyhole” and the latter from the 
new Joan Crawford film ‘‘ Dancing Lady.” 

Cliff Edwards sings Night Owl, an unusual 
song, and /t’s only a Paper Moon, a good tune, 
from ‘‘ Take a Chance.” Try and visualise 
this comic little man with his ukulele, 
rolling his eyes and managing to look 
exactly like a bewildered owl, and you will 
get the idea of the song (01646). 

Bing Crosby sings My Love beautifully, 
but I thought J would if I could, but I can’ t 
such a weak song that his skill was wasted 
(01649). 
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A novelty is the Sol Hoopii Novelty 
Quartet playing Don’t stop loving me and 
An Orange Grove in California (01648). 
Definitely something different in Hawaiian 
music. Another combination that I liked 
is The Studio Quartet in Love is the Sweetest 
Thing and After Sundown (01653). Hear both 
these if you are feeling bored and jaded by 
the ordinary orchestral offerings. 


Columbia 

Again the comedians take pride of place. 
Norman Long has two priceless songs in 
The day that Chelsea went and won the Cup 
and Ten Pahnds Dahn (DB1287, 2s. 6d.). 
His descriptions of the delights of the 
suburban householder show a real under- 
standing of the Cockney character. Cockney 
character is, of course, the strong point of 
the Waters Sisters, who appear under the 
Columbia label this month. The first side 
of their record is the little sketch written for 
them by A. A. Thomson and Ashley Sterne 
called London Pride, which they broadcast 
not long ago, and the second side is a song 
by the same authors (DB1299). I preferred 
the first side, the humour rather than the 
sentiment. I would say the same about 
DB1295, on which Anona Winn sings 
Thirty Thirsty Throats and the song which she 
has composed with E. Marlen called Sing, 
Gipsy, Sing. But she is at her best on both 
sides of DB1285, a very clever “ Radio 
Station Tour ” called Tuning In. Here her 
flair for biting imitations is shown to its | est 
advantage. 

John Tilley neither imitates nor, so far, 
is imitated, but he can be biting in his own 
quiet way—see his remarks about assessors 
in The Anti-Arson Squad (DB1294). Just 
one word of warning, Mr. Tilley ; don’t get too 
mumblingly muddled, the microphone doesn’t 
always catch every word. 


Will Hay and his Scholars failed to raise a 
laugh when I heard them—the new scholar 
had such a depressingly final and matter-of- 
fact voice that I felt he (?) needed a good 
beating for being so obnoxious (DX558, 
12in., 4s.). 

Carroll Gibbons has joined forces with 
Harry Jacobson for a Selection from *‘‘ The 
Gay Divorce,” and with the American 
composer Johnny Green in There's a Ring 
around the Moon and a Selection from 
“Nymph Errant” (1)B1288 and 1297). Very 
tuneful and easy to understand, no awkward 
rhythms and breaks here to confuse the low- 
brow. Billy Mayerl’s Six Miniatures were 
dull and could have been improved to my 
mind by the addition of a little pep (DB1239). 

Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play 
Down in the Forest very prettily, but the 
Fantasie on “Tosca” is an unsatisfying 
affair (DB1142). The Bohemians let them- 
selves go and thoroughly enjoy themselves 
in A day in the Tyrol and Swing me up higher 
(DB1238), and you will enjoy the fun too. 
Elec Tacz plays his instrument beautifully 
in two cymbalum solos, Waltz No.1 in E flat 
by Durand and Red Rose, which is just a 
dainty fragment and is followed by Colombo’s 
Tziganes in Rakoczy March (DB1298). 
Fascinating music. 

The Old Timers Sketch Company, with the 
valuable aid of Fred Hartley’s Quintet, 
continue their Naughty Nineties series with 
Melody, represented by The Belle of New 


York, Little Dolly Daydream and Lily of 
Laguna, and The Boer War which produced 
such songs as Bravo, Dublin Fusiliers and 
The Soldiers of the Queen (DB1259). Quentin 
Maclean, always full of ideas, has hit on a 
medley of all the songs he could think of 
about rivers—Swanee River, Blue Danube, 
Ole Man River and so on (DB1221). A good 
idea. 

Marie Burke sings My song goes round the 
world and Shadow Waltz with as much 
artistry as ever, and Layton and Johnstone 
are at their best in Without that Certain Thing 
and J want to ring bells (DB1296). On 
DB1286 they give Who’s afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf and The wedding of Mr. Mickey 
Mouse, a good coupling, and on DB1290 
There’s a Home in Wyomin’ and Old- 
fashioned Sweethearts, two more of a kind. 














MAURICE ELWIN 


The records made at the British Legion 
Festival of Empire and Remembrance at 
Albert Hall on Armistice Day are among 
the most successful of this sort of thing that 
T remember. The whole Festival was 
recorded and the two ten-inch and one twelve- 
inch records that are issued (DB1242-3 and 
DX561) are the best of the material acquired. 
The twelve-inch record contains Laurence 
Binyon’s poem ‘ For the Fallen ” spoken by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as well as the 
magnificent recording of The Massed Bands, 
Organ and Community Singing by the 
Audience that characterises the ten-inch 
discs. A remarkable achievement. 


Decca 

Yet another recording of Rhapsody in Blue 
appears this month. Until a few months ago 
there was only Quentin Maclean’s organ 
recording and an early Paul Whiteman that 
were worth hearing ; now there are at least 
three good versions played by orchestras, and 
this latest by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
(F3763, 1s. 6d.) is as good as any ten-inch 
rendering. The other famous Decca bands 
have been busy on twelve-inch discs. Lew 
Stone and his Band have recorded Lew 
Stone’s Favourites (K715, 12in., 3s.), and 


Roy Fox and his Band have done a Paul 
Jones on K716. Both are good and show 
the versatility of the bands. The Decca 
A.B.C., compéred by Christopher Stone, 
shows what an array of stars record for 
Decca, but does little else. The idea is a 
novel one, but it is too big an undertaking 
for one twelve-inch record (K714). 

Maurice Elwin is much to the fore in this 
list with no less than eight songs. These are, 
I believe, his final recordings for Decca and 
he seems to have excelled himself for the 
occasion. The songs are There’s a Home in 
Wyomin’, From Me to You, Taint, God 
Bless You, If you'll say ‘* Yes,” Chérie, Old- 
fashioned Sweethearts, Without that Certain 
Thing and What might have been (F3756-8 and 
3769). If you want any of these tunes well 
sung by an artist who knows all there is to 
know about his job, here they are. 

Carl Brisson has made his best record 
on F3759, of Thanks and Prince of Arcadia ; 
another artist who Decca will miss when he 
goes to America. I enjoyed that quaint 
artist, Pilar Arcos, in her queer South 
American songs Claveles de Andalucia and 
I want an Auto (F3720), and also the naughty 
wit of Randolph Sutton in Oh Henry/, the 
Henry being that King of England who 
made marriage a hobby, and George Formby 
in I went all hot and cold and My Ukulele 
(F3779 and 3752). 

George Baker is a singer whose diction is 
his strong point,and it would have been 
difficult to find anyone more suited to the 
delicious Nursery Rhymes that he sings on 
F3750. This is a record that every child 
should have. 

The Alfredo Campoli Trio play two jiggy 
little tunes, Moths around the Candle and 
Grandma’s Birthday—a very frisky old lady 
—on F3678, and two more sober and 
melodious pieces, J'rdéumerei and Softly 
Awakes my Heart on F3755. Harold Ramsay 
is very good in a Selection from the film 
‘“* Moonlight and Melody.” This is one of the 
best film selections I remember for some 
months. 


* * * 


Edison Bell Winner 

Apart from numerous dance records from 
current films, there are only four Winners. 
These are an orchestral record played as 
competently as ever by the Commodore 
Grand Orchestra of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud 
and The Butterfly (W56, 1s.), Tex Ritter 
quietly hiccuping in Everyday in the saddle 
and A Riding Old Paint (W53), Billy Merson 
singing Out on the Prairie and I'll keep off 
the grass no more in his own style (W58), and 
another Camp Fire Sing-Song by Ralph 
Reader and the London Rovers and Scouts 
(W54). Allofthem are good value for money, 
especially the Commodore Orchestra. 


* * * 


His Master’s Voice 

This list is mostly orchestral ; after such 
an orgy of fun and frolic in the Christmas list 
this light and dainty fare is most acceptable. 
The most outstanding record is (C2635 
(12in., 4s.) of the Overture to “‘ The Bohemian 
Girl” played by John Barbirolli’s Orchestra. 
This is really brilliantly played and the 
music has a quality and tunefulness that 
make its reappearance in the H.M.V. list 
very welcome. A New Light Symphony 
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Orchestra conducted by Joseph Lewis spreads 
itself on a twelve-inch disc with arrangements 
of Haydn Wood’s A Brown Bird Singing and 
Roses of Picardy (C2584), both ballads that 
are enjoying as much popularity now as ever 
they did. This New Light Symphony 
Orchestra, this time with an unnamed 
conductor, play Lircke’s Glow-Worm Idyll, a 
little piece that is always cropping up, and 
that Danse des Apaches that we had a month 
or so ago from another company and which 
people are always asking for in a vague way 
that confuses the dealer (B8052, 2s. 6d.). 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra have 
turned to the simple delights of Heykens’ 
Her First Dance and an Oscar Straus piece 
called The Music Comes (B8079). And 
The Gaumont British Studio Orchestra, under 
the direction of Louis Levy, play what is 
surely an authentic reecrdirg of the tunes 
from ‘“ Aunt Sally.” Very good tunes too, 
if you are not already satiated with them 
(C2617). 

Famona, of Paul Whiteman’s Band, sings 
two songs from the film ‘* Take a Chance,” 
which was made by the same company as 
“I’m No Angel,” and opens with what is 
almost a skit on the opening scenes of the 
Mae West epic. The songs are Come up 
and see me sometime, which is, of course, the 
phrase that has swept America as uttered 
by La West,and Eadie was a Lady, a sort of 
Minnie the Moocher dirge. Ramona makes 
the most of both of them (B8084). 

Sydney Gustard has a good contrast for 
Il Bacio in Lily of Laguna, played on the 
cinema organ on B8088. Both are well 
played and will probably please the same 


people. 


Parlophone 

The Parlophone lists bristle with 
orchestral records of popular music played 
with that distinction that makes the records 
worth buying. Edith Lorand and her 
Orchestra play Perpetuum Mobile better than 
it hasever been recorded before, coupled with 
Mozart’s Menuett in D major (R1696, 2s. 6d.), 
and on R1714 they play a Potpourri called 
Evergreen Favourites, not all as familiar 
to us as to the Viennese, but worth getting 
acquainted with. The Eric Harden Novelty 
Orchestra play two of those little character 
pieces about clocks that are so popular, 
Before an old Musical Clock and The Clock is 
Playing (R1697), and the Orchestra Mascotte 
revive that delicious Japanese Lantern 
Dance of Yoshitomo’s with a Strauss and 
Lanner Waltz Potpourri (R1713). The Milan 
Radio Orchestra play Fiorellini Fantasia— 
by G. Strauss this time—and The Frog’s 
Wedding with obvious precision and musician- 
ship (R1708) and that mysterious band, the 
Café Collette Orchestra introduce themselves 
to gramophiles with C’est une Joie qui 
Monte Monte and Tinche in Campagna 
(R1702) and a grand Spanish tango called 
Nimm Diese Roten Rosen by Wilczynski and 
Rosentock, sung in German and introduced 
in broken English, coupled with the Spanish 
paso-doble Hspata Cani, with castanets, 
on R1719. Very international. 

That strange trio Weeno, Bravo and Gody 
and their Cuban Tipica Orchestra get well 
into the right atmosphere with Don’t be shy 
and Cavalcade of the Congos (R1715) and 
Harold Ramsay keeps near the equator in 
Mexicana, a medley of Spanish-Mexican 
songs played on his cinema organ (R1711). 





The backing of this brirgs us back to 
England with a rush. The Lost Chord! 
And played with admirable restraint, as is 
Sibelius’s Finlandia which was issued last 
month on R1676, but got pushed rudely 
aside in the Christmas rush. Ramsay shows 
us what he can do in these two records and 
whets our appetite for more. 

Ronnie Munro and Barry Mills, aided and 
abetted by the owners of voices who im- 
personate Mickey and Minnie Mouse, give 
you a very good idea of the fun these two 

pular vermin had on their honeymoon 
(R1712). 

Diana Clare adds arother record to her list 
with Thanks and Don’t Change (R1693) and 
Leslie Hutchinson obliges with the two 
principal hits from ‘Aunt Sally,” The 
Wind's in the West and You ought to see Sally 
on Sunday (R1691). 

The old and the new humour are admirahly 
contrasted by a re-recording of George 
Formby’s famous sorgs I was standing at 
the Corner of the Street and Playing the Game 
in the West (R1699), ard Ecovell and 
Wheldon in two saucy songs, Nell Gwynn 
and Old-fashioned Days (R1695).  Den’t 
get them mixed up if grandma comes to tea. 


—_- 
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MAREK WEBER 


Jane Carr makes her recording debut with 
two of her own sketches that she has broad- 
cast, Gloria Gold-dig’s Personal Appearance, 
a cruel skit on any American film star, and 
an even cleverer impression of a telephone 
operator called Number Please. 


* * *” 


Regal-Zonophone 

When the Casey Kids first burst upon an 
unsuspecting world with their delightful 
naturalness they were immediately imitated 
by all and sundry. They did their best to 
follow up their first success with others, but 
not until now have they had a really worthy 
successor. In Stormy Weather in Casey Court 
George Buck and the kiddies have recaptured 
all the atmosphere of the original Casey 
Court, and we can feel that the kids are still 
living there and enjoying themselves in their 
mischievous and unsophisticated way. It 
is jolly to renew their acquaintance on 
MR1139. (1s. 6d.). 

The Bon Ton Rascals are jolly kids too, 
singing Childhood Memories, even if they are 
a little eccentric in asserting We like School 
(MR1143). I do not fird Sonny Hirst such 
an attractive child, but thousar.ds of others 
do, so MR1153 will bring gold to the coffers 
of the company, which is a good enough 
reason for its existence. 








I imagine Cavan O’Connor is ancther big 
seller, for he has the gift of singing worthless 
songs with an artistry that makes them 
palatable. Hear him in Love’s Roses and 
My Song goes round the World (MR1157). 
The Singing Mountaineers, too, make the 
most of Prairie Lullaby and Home on the 
Range—a song which is suddenly enjoying 
a tardy popularity (MR1158), and Max and 
Harry Nesbitt are slickness personified in 
Thirty Thirsty Throats and How ? (MR1142). 


Denis O’Neil sings Father O’ Flynn really 
well and makes the record worth getting for 
this alone, although That’s how I spell 
I-R-E-L-A- N-D will probably appeal to a 
good many people (MR1152). Now we are 
in the Irish mood we can listen to Jimmie 
O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan in two amusing 
aketches, The Mayor Proposes and A 
Shakesperian Sixpence each way (MR1145-6). 
I rather think that if this humour appeals 
to you, you will not be really amused by 
Harry Tate and Company in Motoring 
(MR1154) ; it is a different school of thought 
—almost a different generation. But 
Our Local Cinema by The Scott Woed 
Novelty Players (MR1155) has something in 
it to make even the most hardened cynic 
chuckle. This is a cleverly thought out 
and brilliantly prcduced sketch on very 
original lines. 

Another prophet has appeared to rival 
R. H. Naylor. Edward Lyndoe deals with 
the characteristics and future of January 
people on MRI1151 and I suppose his 
horoscopes for the other months of the year 
will follow at the appropriate times. He has 
a pleasing voice and is clever enough not to 
be too definite while being entertainingly 
frank. If you were born in the first half of 
January get MR1151. 

I liked Harry Davidson’s record of a 
Selection from ‘ Bitter Sweet’ (MR1156) ; 
this music wears remarkably well. I don’t 
suppose one of the tunes in the Dance 
Parade, played by The Midnight Minstrels, 
will ke listened to with pleasure in three 
years’ time (MR1170). 

Those brilliant cornettists Jack Mackirtosh 
and Harry Mortimer join forces in two duets, 
Merry Mountaineers, in which some clever 
echo effects are produced, and Jack and 
Jill (MR1149). The accompaniment is by 
a Brass Band. 


* * * 


Sterno 


Pierre Fol and his Quintette of Strings make 
pleasant sounds with Drdla’s Serenade and 
Souvenir (1330, 1s. 6d.) and Mantovani and 
his Orchestra are equally quiet and soothing 
in Haydn’s Minuet in B flat and more 
sprightly in Lanner’s waltz Die Weber 
(1329). Joseph Lewis and his Orchestra 
get a good swing into Strauss’s Emperor 
Waltz and Fledermaus Waltz (1328) and The 
Casani Club Band keep to the waltz rhythm, 
often rather to the detriment of the tune, 
in Waltz Memories (1322). 

Sydney Lipton and his New Grosvenor 
House Band make a good job of an ‘“‘ Aunt 
Sally” Selection, and the four hill-billies 
sung by Tex Richardson are in the right 
tradition. They are Lullaby Lady, The 
Prisoner’s Song, Prairie Lullaby and Hcme 
on the Range (1323-4). This last coupling 
looks like being a big success. 
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A month of surprises 


Bennie Goodman’s new band on Columbia makes a hit but Venuti misfires—The 
Chocolate Dandies revived on Parlophone—Louis Armstrong in a “ straight ” 
solo—Cab Calloway for the Palladium 





MONG the latest hot records, 
which are well up to strength 
numerically, there is hardly a 
performance that is not of peculiar 
interest for one reason or another, 

and often the reason is that one finds the 
totally unexpected. In fact, my story this 
month is just a mass of surprises. 


Irving Mills has written to me from New 
York that he is personally bringing over 
Cab Calloway and His Band to open at the 
London Palladium on March 5th, so let us 
deal with them first. 

Mr. Calloway has lately become the proud 
possessor of the soubriquet, His Hi-de- 
highness of Ho-de-ho, the title having been 
conferred upon him presumably in recogni- 
tion of his famous musical catch-phrase— 











Hi - de Ho de - ho 


To such an extent has he worked this 
into his exuberant vocal choruses in every 
conceivable way that it has already become 
a dance band cliché. 

Cab is not only perhaps the greatest 
personal showman-entertainer of all American 
dance band conductors, white or coloured, 
but has succeeded in infecting his band with 
his forceful personality and amazing vivacity. 

Much of this vitality the band manages 
to infuse into its records, but to catch the 
spirit one needs to see as well as hear it, 
and, while it has its good points musically, 
they are too often lost in the gamut of 
rhythmic rowdiness which His Highness has 
chosen to adopt as his stock in trade. 

These remarks dispose of Harlem Hos- 
pitality (v) (H.M.V. B6437), a boisterous 
affair made no better by the coarse repro- 
duction which has spoiled so many recent 
Victor recordings. 

The orchestra is more restrained—and 
better for it—in Eadie was a lady (v), from 
the film “ Take a Chance,” and You gotta 
ho-de-ho (v) (Bruns. 01643), but Mr. 
Calloway’s vocalisations more than balance 


up the scale in this direction, so that what is 
gained in the swings is lost on the round- 
abouts. 

The other side of the H.M.V. is a different 
proposition, and the first instance of the 
unexpected. A simple little melody called 
Evenin’, excepting in the last of the two 
vocal refrains, in which Cab cannot quite 
forget his newly acquired title, there is no 
ho-de-ho. Everything is. quiet, restrained 
and musical, yet the performance has style, 
and a particular word must be said for the 
sweet solo by the trumpet. 


When the mighty fall 


Owing to its late arrival 1 was not able 
last month to mention Columbia CB686, on 
which Joe Venuti and His Blue Six (Amer.) 
play In de ruff and The jazz me blues. 
Normally, when records miss the boat, that 
has to be the end of them as far as THE 
GRAMOPHONE is concerned, but because of its 
personnel this one is of sufficient importance 
to be considered an exception. 

The artists are Joe Sullivan (piano), Karl 
Kress (guitar), Neil Marshall of Will Osborne’s 
band (drums), Adrian Rollini (bass sax), 
Bud Freeman (tenor), Benny Goodman 
(clarinet) and Joe Venuti (violin), and for 
your next surprise get The jazz me blues and 
hear what a cropper the mighty can come 
when they do fall! 

In fairness one should give reasons when 
making such devastating remarks, but in 
this case there is no need for me to do so. 
You can find them for yourself by comparing 
the clever ideas and the brilliant way they 
were put into practice on almost any one 
of the Parlophone records by Venuti’s Blue 
Four and Five with the lack of ideas here. 
Bennie Goodman plays as uninspired a 
clarinet as I have ever heard from him, and 
even Venuti sounds forced. The same may 
be said of the others. 


Six to do what ? 


Although, according to the label, it took 
the whole Blue Six to work out In de ruff, it 
sounds to me suspiciously like Sugar foot 
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stomp, and while the individual work is 
rather better, as a whole the performance 
lacks logical development of a basic idea, 
simply because there isn’t one to develop. 
At the best it is bits and pieces strung 
together. 


As a set-off, however, Columbia this 
month have Bennie Goodman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) playing Ain’t cha glad (v) 
and I gotta right to sing the blues (v) (CB692). 

The combination here consists of Manny 
Klein and Charlie (Jack’s young brother) 
Teagarden on trumpets; Jack Teagarden, 
trombone and responsible for the vocal 
refrains ; Benny Goodman, clarinet ; Arthur 
Karle, a fine new tenor sax man who makes 
his recording début in this record; Gene 
Kruppa, drums ; Dick McDonough, guitar ; 
Arthur Bernstein, bass; and Joe Sullivan 
and Frank Froba on pianos. 

This is one of the new experimental 
recording combinations which must definitely 
be kept on without any changes in its 
personnel. Perhaps exciting is hardly the 
word to use for tunes such as these, played 
at a medium tempo and in a way so natural 
and intimate, but one cannot suppress a 
feeling of exhilaration as the varied and 
unusually interesting routines unfold them- 
selves and one appreciates the intriguing 
way in which the things that are continually 
happening are carried out. 


The two Teagardens 

The rhythm section is a treat. It has a 
grand swing and provides the band with a 
secure foundation without ever appearing 
to force itself at one. After his off day with 
Venuti, Bennie Goodman is again back at 
the top of his form, and you would never 
believe this delectable Teagarden could be 
the same as the disillusioned trombonist of 
Parlophone’s Shake your hips last month. 

Nor has this disc let me down in the matter 
of surprises. First of all, note that although 
the combination is eleven strong and con- 
tains a tenor, there is no alto sax ; but more 
surprising is the fact that, although one 
would naturally assume that the fine trumpet 
solo at the end of Ain’t cha glad was played 
by Manny Klein, actually it is Charlie 
Teagarden. This youngster has certainly 
become a swell player. 


Chocolate Dandies again 


Parlophone continue their 1934 ‘ Super- 
Rhythm-Style ” Series with Once upon a 
time by the Chocolate Dandies (Amer.) and 
Horace Henderson and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
playing Ain’t cha glad (R1717). 

These ‘present Dandies are somewhat 
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different from those of earlier days. They 
now consist of Max Kaminsky (trumpet), 
Floyd O’Brien (trombone), “‘ Choo ’’ (tenor), 
Lawrence Lucie (guitar), Ernest Hill (bass), 
Sid Catlett (drums), Theodore Wilson (piano) 
and Benny Carter. 


Benny Carter plays trumpet! 

Here we reach one of the month’s greatest 
surprises. Benny Carter, whom most of us 
know only as a sax player, does all the solo 
trumpet work in this disc, and you may take 
my word for it that he is as good on this 
instrument as he is on sax. The record 
would be worth getting for him alone, but 
there are other equally enjoyable things— 
e.g. Theodore Wilson. We have heard odd 
bars here and there by him in various 
records ; in this one he takes a whole chorus. 
It is superlative piano playing. My pet 
pianist has always been Mr. Fifty-seven 
Varieties, and Mr. Wilson has not yet ousted 
him from favour, but I put him as an easy 
next best. The styles of the two have much 
in common. 

As the record of this pleasing little slow 
melody—written, by the way, by Benny 
Carter—consists of just three solo choruses— 
those already mentioned by Carter and 
Wilson, and a third in which *‘ Choo ” takes 
the first part and Benny (still on trumpet) 
the last—there is not much that need be said 
of the rest of the gang except that they 
provide a thoroughly satisfactory accompani- 
ment. 


Horace directs Fletcher’s band 


The orchestra under the name of Horace 
Henderson’s is, in fact, none other than that 
of his brother, Fletcher. The personnel is 
on page 286 of last month’s GRAMOPHONE. 

All round I like the band even better here 
than I did on its last month’s Columbia 
record of It’s the talk of the town. The 
playing is cleaner and easier, the balance 
better, and generally the ensemble is 
excellent. 

Called upon to speak by themselves, 
Hawkins as usual not only chooses his own 
inimitable words, but makes up his own 
gorgeous story, while Dick Wells also pays 
little heed to the plot in his very effusive 
oration. But soloists always were a law 


unto themselves and only so far as they are | 


concerned cai this be called at all a fantastic 
record. The ensemble, which does the lion’s 
share of the work, is treated very melodiously 
in a delightful sweet arrangement, and 
excepting in the last chorus, when the melody 
is sacrificed to a given rhythm, repeated for 
far too long, the * toone ” is closely adhered 
to all the time. 


This time Fletcher does it 


This last remark certainly does not apply 
to Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra’s 
Can you take it? and Yeah Manon Brunswick 
01659. If you like to take the time you can 
probably fathom out the original melodies 
of these two latest hot concoctions, but you 
would be far better employed in analysing 
the harmonies, wails and sundry other effects 
which are going on all the while in the back- 
ground, and how the band produces its 
grand swing. If you don’t want to go that 
far, just be satisfied with enjoying the noise 
as a whole. It is a most exhilarating one, 
made as only negro musicians can make it. 


I hope your gramophone is one that can do 
justice to Walter Johnson’s cymbal playing 
in the first chorus of Yeah Man and John 
Kirby’s bass, Although such things are not 
the most obvious, they mean just as much as, 
and somesimes more than, those which are. 

The surprises? You will find one in almost 
every bar. 


Louis goes “‘ straight” 

But perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
month is Louis Armstrong’s (Amer.) interpre- 
tation of Dear old Southland (Parlo. R1718 
—Second ‘‘ New Rhythm-Style ”’ Series). . 

What Louis would sound like playing 
“ straight’ has always been a fascinating 
conjecture, and in this side he supplies the 
answer—at least to the extent that, except 
for a few bars at the end, he plays neither 
‘in rhythm ” nor to tempo. 

If anything is still necessary to prove what 
a superlative technician Louis is, it is to be 
found in this performance. His amazing 
command of the instrument and magnificent 
tone alone are sufficient justification for the 
remark. But even so when I first obtained 
the record in 1930 I took a thorough dislike 
to it which time has not mellowed. I 
suppose the reason was (and still is) because 
there is nothing in my make-up which 
kindles even a flicker of natural response to 
the emotions which apparently inspired this 
outburst of sentimentality. That this 
should be so has surprised and disturbed me. 
The essence of the whole thing is its palpably 
negroid character, with which I always 
believed I had a peculiar sympathy. Instead 
it does more than leave me cold. I find it 
entirely out of keeping with my feelings on 
the subject. 

Yet withal I cannot help feeling that there 
may be in this performance something 
which, could I appreciate it, might alter my 
opinion, and it is possible that you may 
succeed where I have failed and discover it. 
If you do, you are likely to find the record 
one of the most fascinating you have ever 
heard. 


* Buck” at the piano 

My kick, I would point out, is solely 
against friend Louis. I enjoyed every 
moment of the piano accompaniment 
played by “ Buck ”’ Sublett, who, you may 
remember, created a sensation among those 
who understand when he appeared over here 
some time ago as one of the two negro 
comedians styling themselves ‘‘ Buck and 
Bubbles.” 


On the reverse of Dear old Southland 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra play 
My Sweet (v)—a very mournful song, but as 
regards performance one of Louis’ best. 
Barely a word of his vocal refrain is intellig- 
ible, but he gets the sentiment of it over 
nevertheless. 


Among the minor joys 

That Dallas Man (v) and Found a new 
way to go to town (Vv), two numbers from 
Mae West’s film “I’m no Angel,” about 
which you will find more on page 333, are 
on Bruns. 01638 by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). 

You can call these tunes just suitable 
honky-tonk for the film if you can’t find 


anything better to say about them, but 
Redman has managed to make them vehicles 
for some of the neatest swing playing his 
band has produced. The way the saxo- 
phones, or at other moments the brass, make 
their remarks and work in with the rhythm 
section when acting in That Dallas Man as 
accompaniments to some or other of the 
solos may not be among the month’s surprises, 
but it is one of the month’s minor joys. 


Good old England 


So far we have dealt only with American 
bands, but if you think they have it all their 
own way you are mistaken. 

Lew Stone and His Band make grand jobs 
on Decca F3782 of Gifford’s Blue Jazz and 
White Jazz. You will doubtless have heard 
them play these numbers over the air, so 
I need only add that the recorded versions 
are every bit as good as their broadcast ones. 


A Mirror to Ellington 

Then coupled with a bright version of 
Some of these days (v) there is Ellingtonia 
by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra on Decca 
F3764. 

This medley, consisting of Black and Tan 
Fantasy, It don’t mean a thing, Mood Indigo 
and Bugle Call Rag, has obviously been 
produced just to show how near to 
Ellington’s a first-class English band can get. 
Without having to draw a comparison 
between this effort and the sorry attempt 
made by the Savoy Orpheans some time ago 
to imitate over the air certain American 
bands, one can say that Hylton comes out 
with flying colours. His orchestra not only 
shows a deep insight into the peculiarities 
which make Ellington’s music a thing of 
itself, but proves that it has the technical 
ability to put them into Peete 

But in spite of the fact that so far no 


BEST of 


HOT{#DANCE BANDS [i 


Ain’t cha glad and I gotta right to sing the 
Blues by Benny Goodman and His 
Orchestra (Col. CB692). 

Ain’t cha glad and Once upon a time by 
The Chocolate Dandies (Parlo. R1717). 

Black and Blue Rhythm by Jack Hylton 
and His Orchestra (Decca F3767). 

Blue Jazz and White Jazz by Lew Stone and 
His Band (Decca F3782). 

Can you take it and Yeah Man by Fletcher 
Henderson and His Orchestra (Bruns. 


01659). 
Ellingtonia by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (Decca F3764). 


Found a new way to go to town and That 
Dallas Man by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01638). 





INSTRUMENTAL 


Dear old Southland by Louis Armstrong and 
‘** Buck” Sublett (Parlo. R1718). 





HAWAIIAN DANCE QUARTET 


Don’t stop loving me by Sol Hoopii and His 
Novelty Quartet (Bruns. 01648). 
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other band has got anything like so near it, 
perhaps you may be thinking that after all 
merely to copy Ellington is not such an 
achievement when there were Ellington 
records of the same tunes to study and from 
which to take down the orchestration, and 
that it would have been of much more 
significance had Hylton gone further and 
shown that he could produce, as well as 
play, compositions and arrangements in the 
Ellington mode. 

Well, that is exactly what he has done on 
Decca F3767 in Black and Blue Rhythm— 
a lovely little modern slow morsel composed 
and scored by Bill Ternent, Hylton’s deputy 
leader. If not in the way he has treated the 
melody, at any rate in the melody itself, 
Bill Ternent has been sufficiently original to 
enable him to claim this work as his own, 
while at the same time reflecting the trend 
of thought that one associates with 
Ellington exclusively, and a very delightful 
and intriguing record which I urge you to 
get is the result. You will find ‘it vet 
another of my month’s surprises. ‘ 


Tussaud’s triers 


I would like to have dealt with Black and 
Blue Rhythm in greater detail, but just as 
I am coming to the end of the space available 
for hot records a late arrival has appeared 
which more than deserves the few lines I 
have left. 

It is Edison Bell A5617 and consists of 
Echoes of the Jungle and Old Man Blues 
(v) played by Madame Tussaud’s Dance 
Orchestra. 

For some months now this band has been 
providing hot music for the edification of 
Edison Bell customers and while it still has 
some way to go before it can be looked upon 
as anything sensational, its records show 
unusual promise. A particular word of 
praise must be said for the trumpet and 
trombone solos in Echoes of the Jungle. 





the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 


Come up and see me sometime and Eadie was 
a lady by Scott Wood and His Orchestra 
(Regal-Zono. MR1171). 

My song goes round the world and Symphony 
of the breeze by Ambrose and ‘His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01655). 

My song goes round the world and Song 
without words by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6438), 

There’s a home in Wyomin’ by Jack Hylton 
and His Orchestra (Decca F3743). 
Without that certain thing by Roy Fox and 

His Band (Decca F3768). 





COMEDY DANCE BANDS 


Does Santa Claus sleep with his whiskers ? 
by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
(Col. CB693) and Jack Jackson and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6436). 

La-di-da-di-da by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01656). 

More Turkish delight by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6424). 

Two can’t sit on a three-piece suite by Jack 
Jackson and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6435). 


Dance Bands 


More Turkish Delight by Ray Noble 


Delightful new records by Ambrose on Brunswick— Lew Stone’s Favourites” 
on Decca—Flanagan and Allen with Henry Hall on Columbia 


"ITH the return to favour of the 

musical film and so many new 

show and film tunes to which 

ourdance bands have to devote 

their energies, the shrinkage of 
this column becomes more obvious each 
month. 

From my point of view perhaps it is as 
well. The loss in this column is more than 
set off by increases in others, and the 
problem of how to deal with all the records in 
the available space is as acute as ever this 
month. For which reason I must apologise 
if from now onwards the reviews are rather 
sketchy. 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 

I expect to be called over the coals for 
breaking rules, but I must call your attention 
to Ambrose and His Orchestra’s 7'he monkey 
on the string (v) (01621) which arrived too 
late for review last month. With its barrel 
organ that keeps on interrupting the poor 
old ovgan-grinder trying to earn his living 
with his monkey, this “ production ” has an 
affecting little turn of sentiment. The 
band itself is magnificent. 

Among Ambrose’s new records you will 
find in Symphony of the breeze (v) and My 
song goes round the world (v) two more good 
tunes, attractively arranged and immacu- 
lately played (01655). 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

One of the most beautiful numbers of 
1933, Duke and Heyman’s This is romance 
has been a slow starter, but it seems to be 
getting away at last. Ben Bernie and All 
the Lads (Amer.) (v) (Col. CB691) have a 
lovely record which I like at any rate as 
much as the Casa Loma’s version I recom- 
mended last month. The arranger has to be 
complimented on many things, not the 
least of which is his first chorus. Any mutt 
could have stuck in the piano part, the 
melody for one finger, but it required some 
imagination to realise how effective it could 
be if amplified out of its normal perspective. 

On the reverse the lads play while Ben 
sings So this is Susie. It may be rather 
nursery jazz, but they know how to get 
these things over. 


Does Santa Claus sleep with his whiskers? 
Neither Henry Hall nor his B.B.C. Dance 
Band supplies the answer, but the way 
they ask the question on CB693 (v) should 
amuse you. They are as usual musical on 
the reverse in Without that certain thing (Vv). 

Other of the band’s good ones are Bud 
Flanagan’s comedy quick-step. That's 
another Scottish story (v) (CB684 coupled with 
Roaming in which Flanagan and Allen sing 
the vocals); J was in the mood (CB680 
coupled with Snowball) with the choruses 
sung by Len Berman; and another quick one 
on CB681 (v), This town’s too quiet (Ssh! 
These are all more of last month’s late 
arrivals). 


DECCA -(2s.) 

In Lew Stone’s Favourites on the two sides 
of twelve-inch Decca K715 (v) Lew Stone 
and His Band have managed to introduce a 
snatch of almost every tune they ever played. 
Fewer numbers would have made it less of a 
patchwork, but if you like things akin to 
musical switches, you will find this a fine 
sample. It is well put together and the band 
is slap up to form. 


Among Roy Fox and His Band’s latest are 
some very attractive performances of some 
of the more recent slow fox-trots. These 
arrangements of Roy’s are becoming more 
and more symphonic, and there is a tendency 
to sacrifice dance rhythm for effect in the 
modulations, bridge-passages, etc. Still it is 
pleasant stuff to sit down and listen to. 
The titles are Blue Moments (v) and Without 
that certain thing (v) on F3768, and on F3761 
Symphony of the breeze (v) and Song without 
words (V). 

In livelier and less sentimental vein you 
may hear on F3760 all about Wheezy Anna’s 
Wedding Day (v). 


Theres a home in Wyomin’ may quite 
possibly become a second Underneath the 
arches. If it does, the record by Jack 
Hylton and His Orchestra (on F3743 coupled 
with 7’ aint) will have done its share towards 
achieving the success. 


EDISON BELL WINNER (ls. 6d.) 

Joe Loss and His Band who play opposite 
Roy Fox at the Kit-Cat, and were broadcast 
for the first time last month, now record for 
this label. Their first titles will be Just a 
little grey-haired lady (v) and Low’siana 
Lullaby (v) on B5621 and Weep no more, my 
baby and There’s a ring around the moon (Vv) 
on B5620. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

Thanks once again to invaluable assist- 
ance from Max Kester, Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra repeated their 1932 success by 
giving us More Turkish Delight (v) (Parts 
I and II, B6424) for the festivities from 
which most of us are now trying slowly to 
recover. It is great fun. Ray’s usual 
cleverness is found in the orchestral setting, 
and every one of the many nonsense verses 
is a sure laugh getter. Some of them 

! 


are... !! 

Delightful is the only word for Ray’s slow 
fox-trots, My song goes round the world (v) 
and Song without words (v) on B6438 and 
on B6422 And so good-bye (v) and This 
is romance (Vv). 


Our worthy London Editor comes in 
for some leg-pulling (the lady thought 
Christopher Stone was a priceless gem !! !) 
in a most amusing version of Does Santa 
Claus sleep with his whiskers ? (v) (B6436) by 
Jack Jackson and His Orchestra. To find 
new twists for “ producing ’’ these comedy 
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numbers is not easy, but Jackson and his 
cronies, prominent among whom is Chappie 
d’Amato, seem to have an abundance of 
them. You will hear some more in 
Two can't sit on a three-piece suite (v) 
(B6435). 

The couplings, respectively Without that 
certain thing (v) and What 1s the use of it 
now? (v), show that comedy is not the only 
thing at which the band has now become 
exceptionally good. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


The strict adherence to a dead straight 
four-in-a-bar rhythm has its advantages, 
but Billy Cotton and His Band over-stress it. 
This is the only complaint I have against their 
Louw’siana Lullaby (v) and Louisville Lady 
(Vv) (MR1162). Wheezy Anna’s Wedding Day 
(v) (MR1141 with Without that certain 
thing) is saved from the accusation of 
unimaginativeness solely by the vocalists. 


Vocal 


Mae West in her new film songs 


F Sophie Tucker was sister Honky-tonk 
No. 1, Mae Westis certainly a good No. 2. 
I'm noangel, I found a new way to go to town, 
They call me Sister Honky-tonk and I want 
you, I need you, the four chief songs from 

her new film “I’m No Angel” (see page 333), 
will be found sung by her on Bruns. 01635-6. 
The accompaniments are all excellent in 
their appropriate way. 


Apart from these, there is nothing new in 
vocal records for this section, but I hope 


you did not miss I’ve found a new baby and , 


You can depend on me by The Three Keys 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 01612). There was much 
more of Slim’s guitar than usual and he 
really excelled himself. So did Bob at the 


piano. 


Instrumental 


Harry Roy’s pianists at large 
VOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE, Harry 


Roy’s two Jazz Kings, have broken loose 

from the band and, abetted by Joe 

Daniels on drums, have used Dinah, 

After you've gone, Nobody's Sweetheart, 
St. Louis Blues and Some of these days to 
give us on Parlophone R1701 a display of 
their pianistics. As though one were not 
enough, they use up both sides of the disc. 

To me it sounds too much like a barrel 
organ, and a ten-year-old one at that. Still, 
they sure make the old strings buzz and their 
efforts are sure to have a big sale. 


As something off the beaten track Don’t 
stop loving me (v) and An orange grove in 
California by Sol Hoopii and His Novelty 
Quartet (Amer.) (Bruns. 01648) may entertain 
you. They are an Hawaiian combination 
consisting of ukulele, steel and bass guitars, 
and string bass. They have a good deal 
more in the way of swing and ideas than 
most Hawaiian outfits, and the numbers 
are good. 


Show and Film Tunes 





More Film Tunes than ever 


First dance records of songs from Mae West’s “ I’m No Angel,” Maurice 
Chevalier’s “ The Way to Love,” and Fack Hulbert’s “ Fack Ahoy” 


Aunt Sally 

Starring : Cicely Courtneidge, Sam Hardy, 
Hartley Power, Billy Milton, Rex Evans, 
Phyllis Clare, The Naldi Trio, Toni and 
Charlie of the Savoy restaurant, Debroy 
Somers and His Band, Val Rosing, Leslie 
Holmes and Reilly and Comfort. 

And that’s not all. There are almost forty 
artists in the cast, not counting Somers’ 
band, the speciality acts, 16 show girls, 
8 dancing men and 35 dancing girls. 

In the belief, so the story tells, that even 
income tax cannot amount to so much as the 
cost of gangsters’ protection, Kelly, a New 
York super night club king, comes over to 
endow London with a similar venture. But 





E wish to thank the many 

readers who have _ kindly 

written to signify their 
approval of the ‘emergency 
measures” adopted last month, 
whereby the comparative merit 
of records in this section was 
indicated mainly by asterisks. 
In response to their requests the 
procedure is being continued. 

One asterisk denotes passable, 
two very fair, three good, four 
very good, and five of outstanding 
merit. 

To concede to the further 
requests to amplify the information 
supplied by the asterisks by adding 
also full details of each record is not 
easy as the section has already 
become unduly large, but our 
reviewer will do his best in the 
space at his disposal. 











his gangster friends had found him too 
profitable in the past to allow a few thousand 
miles of ocean to stand in their way, and in 
due course Kelly finds his old pals once again 
offering him quantity, quality, dispatch and 
not much advance in terms. Encouraged by 
having heard at home something about the 
big feet and long truncheons of England’s 
policemen, Kelly tells the gangsters where 
they get off and turns his attention to more 
profitable matters. 

Thus we find him rehearsing his first 
cabaret, and not too pleased with the lady he 


+t Indicates first recordings to be released. 
Earlier dance band records of tunes not so marked 
have been dealt with in previous issues. 

Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film numbers, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film number, its title is 
given with that of the first side, and except where 
otherwise stated is by the same artists. 


Prices—Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve,’ 1s. 6d.; Bruns- 
wick, 2s. 6d.; Columbia, 2s. a. : Decca, Is. 6d. ; 
Edison Bell Winner, ls. 6d. ; Edison Bell Winner 
(new W Series), 1s. ; Four- in-One (Homo- 
Inst «4 6d. ; Four-Tune (Broadcast), 1s. 6d. ; 

6d. ° Homochord, 1s.; Imperial, 
6d. : a ls. 6d. ; Parlophone, 2s. 6d.: 
Regal: Zonophone, 1s, 6d. ; Rex, 1s. ; Sterno, Is. 6d. 


has chosen for lead. In the midst of his 
perplexities Sally arrives, demands an 
audition, sings a song and (thanks to the 
successful competition of a great dane) 
flops. Problem : What does 8. do? 

The answer and the complications which 
result are given in the rest of this bright 
production. (Gainsborough.) 

Pre-released : Tivoli, London, Boxing Day. 

General release : March 5th. 


+My wild oat. 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3729). 


We'll all go riding on a rainbow. 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Z. 
MR1140). 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3729). 
*Newman’s (Alec) Band (v) (Homo- 
chord HR51). 


Wind’s in the West (The). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1312— 
with You've got everything). 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3727). 
*Newman’s (Alec) Band (v) (Homo. 
R51). 


You ought to see Sally on Sunday. 
**Cotton’s (Billy) Band (v) (Regal-Z. 
MR1140). 
***Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3727). 
*Rose’s (Dick) Band (v) (Homo. HR5C— 
with Hv'’rybody loves my Marguerite). 


Selection. 


***Hylton’s Oreh. (v) (Decca F3718). 


The music of this film is all by the American 
composer Harry Woods. The tunes are 
typical film songs, and if not Woods at his 
best are the kind of things which become 
popular. 

Roy Fox scores on the general superiority 
of his band and more ambitious orchestra- 
tions. Billy Cotton’s vocals are not too good, 
nor is the style of the band up to standard. 


‘The Homochords and Sternos are all rather 


insipid. 

Hylton’s selection contains the four 
mentioned numbers and is in dance tempo 
throughout. A good record of its kind. 


* * * 
Broadway Singer 
Starring: Claudette Colbert, Ricardo 


Cortez, David Manners, Lyda Roberti and 
Baby Leroy. 

More agony stuff about the problems of the 
unmarried mother. 

Deserted by her lover and penniless even 
before her child is born, Sally Trent, heart- 
broken, has finally to surrender her nameless 
offspring to the waifs and strays home, but 
not before she has induced the kindly if 
austere matron to grant her request that it 
shall always be known as Sally. 

But though she has got rid of one respon- 
sibility, Sally still has to live. Changing her 
name to Mimi Benton, she manages to get 
a job as a singer in a low-class music hall, 
from which ultra modest beginning she works 
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her way up and eventually obtains radio 
fame as Aunt Jenny of a_ sponsored 
** children’s hour.” 

But it is Dead Sea fruit. Sally still longs 
desperately for her little daughter and starts 
all sorts of schemes through her radio hour 
to find her, including birthday greetings to 
all little Sallys who care to send their 
addresses and birth dates. Only when she 
is in despair of its success does the plan 
produce the desired result. (Paramount.) 

General release : March 26th. 


Give me liberty or give me love. 
*****Dorsey Brothers Orch. (v by Mildred 
Bailey) (Am.) (Bruns. 01631). 
Mildred and the Dorsey Brothers at the 
top of their form. 


Broadway Thrw’ a Keyhole 


Starring: Constance Cummings, Paul 
Kelly, Blossom Seeley, Gregory Ratoff, 
Texas Guinan, Ross Columbo and Abe 
Lyman and His Orchestra. 

Here is another American gangster picture 
that can be strongly recommended. 

Frank Rocci, a New York racketeer with 
a strong partiality for poultry merchants, 
falls (seriously for once) in love with Joan 
Whelan. He entices her to his flat, but, 
realising her innocence, decides to get her a 
job in a cabaret instead. Joan makes a hit 
and out of gratitude becomes very pally 
(but no worse) with Rocci. 

Meanwhile Tim Crawley, one of Rocci’s 
lieutenants, being dissatisfied with his share 
of the racket, starts off in business on his 
own. This leads to a little professional 
jealousy and things get so hot that Rocci 
decides to send Joan with her sister, Sybil, 
to Miami for safe custody. Here Joan meets 
and falls in love with Clark Brian, famous 
radio crooner, only to be given away to 
Rocci by a friend of his whose advances she 
has rebuffed. 

Rocci phones for Joan and Sybil to return 
and Brian breaks his contract with the 
Miami hotel to follow her. Arriving in New 
York he goes to see Joan and is discovered 
in her room by Rocci. Taking the bull by 
the horns, he tells Rocci of his love, and 
Rocci says take her away, lad, and be good 
to her, thereby proving in the approved 
story-book way his true love for little Joan. 

So Joan and Clark get married, but 
unlike in most films this is not the end of 
their troubles. As they drive from the 
church, Joan is kidnapped. The rest I don’t 
propose to tell you: it would spoil it if you 
see the film. (United Artists.) } 

General release: April. 


+Doin’ the uptown lowdown, 
*****Dorsey Bros. Orch. (v by Mildred 
Bailey) (Am.) (Bruns. 01633). 
**Lyman’s Californians (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01633). 

““ How was it uptown? Did you see ’em 
swing down?” asks Tom Dorsey. “ Yes, but 
it wouldn’t mean a thing down here,” says 
Mildred. Well perhaps not among New 
York’s Rudy Valléeites, but I think we have 
some over here who can appreciate Mildred 
Bailey and the Dorseys. 

Abe Lyman’s little lady sings well—but the 
band is too chilly for these semi-hot tunes. 





+When you were the girl on the scooter. 
***B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CB689). 
**Lyman’s Californians (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01633). 
***Noble’s Orch. (v) (H.M.V. B6432). 
**Reser’s (Harry) Orch. (Amer.) (v) 
(Parlo. R1712—with The honeymoon 
of Mr. Mickey Mouse by Munro and 
Mills on two pianos). 

The difference is that English dance bands 
realise that, although this is just a light 
sentimental little song, it need not necessarily 
be slow and sloppy. 


+ You’re my past, present and future. 
***Jones’ (Isham) (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6431). 
**Lyman’s Californians (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01632—with Heaven only knows). 


* * * 


Dancing Lady 
Not yet seen (M.-G.-M.). 


+My dancing lady and 
+ Everything I have is yours. 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01642). 
Both tuneful slow fox-trots nicely played 
on straightforward melody style. 


*” *” * 


Footlight Parade 


Not yet seen. 


+ By a waterfall and 
+Shanghai Lil. 
***Lombardo’s Canadians (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01650), 


+ Honeymoon hotel and 
tSitting on a backyard fence. 
****Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01651). 


* * * 


I’m No Angel 


Starring : Mae West, Cary Grant, Edward 
Arnold, Kent Taylor, Dorothy Peterson and 
Gregory Ratoff. 

If you want to look at it that way, you can 
find this about the most suggestive picture 
ever, but, well acted and produced, it is so 
full of wit and satire that its less savoury 
aspects become drowned in one long and 
glorious chuckle. 

Mae West, super vamp, with the face of an 
angel and a voluptuous walk that has to be 
seen to be believed, is found as Tira, the 
main attraction of a travelling circus. By 
literally putting her head in the _lion’s 
mouth she is, as it were, one up on Daniel 
long before the film is half-way through, and 
blazing lights on Broadway follow as a natural 
corollary. 

Tira has never been exactly squeamish 
about how she gets the good things out of 
life, and in New York continues to do her 
stuff on all and sundry who appear to be 
sufficiently affluent. Her coup de grdce is 
to embark on a breach of promise action 
which she wins, partly by her cleverness, 
but mainly by vamping the judge and jury 
just when the disclosure of her reputation is 
making her case look particularly hopeless. 

But with her victim Tira was, for once, 
as near to being in love as pussibly she could 
be, and, as the gentleman reciprocated, 


eventually, of course, they come together 
again and one is left to presume that she 
will now be a good little girl—until next 
time. (Paramount.) 

Certain would-be keepers of our morals 
have in the press already bestowed their 
none too flattering attentions on this film. 
How far their efforts were worth the trouble 
is a matter of opinion. Whether these 
things can be pernicious seem to depend 
entirely on whether they are taken seriously. 
I cannot imagine anyone looking upon 
“T’m no Angel” as anything other than 
ninety minutes of broad humour. 

General release : April 16th. 


+ Found a new way to go to town and 
+That Dallas Man. 
****Redman’s (Don) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01638). 
See page 330. 


tI’'m no angel. 
***Arnheim’s (Gus) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01637). 


tI want you, I need you. 
***Arnheim’s (Gus) Orch. (Am.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01637). 
*** Jones’ (Isham) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6431). 
The faster tempo of the Brunswick makes 
it brighter. The H.M.V. is tonally richer. 


*” * * 


Jack Ahoy ! 


Starring : Jack Hulbert, Morris Harvey and 
Nancy O'Neil. 

From the synopsis this looks like being a 
first-rate Hulbert comedy. 

Jack Hulbert as Jack Ponsonby is the son 
of rich parents, but having failed in his 
extrance exam. for the Navy is serving as an 
A.B. aboard H.M.S. Stupendous, which has 
been ordered to the Far East to combat a 
pirate menace. 

On the day the ship is to leave Jack meets 
Patricia, the Admiral’s daughter, and, with- 
out knowing who she is, improves the shining 
hour in the conventional manner. 

To enable him to press his suit with better 
chance of success Jack determines to get 
promotion, but all sorts of things, including 
the Admiral’s beard, statues and idols in an 
Eastern tailor’s shop, bandits (one of whom 
is an exotic Eastern dancer), the crew of the 
Stupendous (who through a drugged cigarette 
all become ravishing chorus girls), secret 
springs, hidden doors, and a submarine that 
seems to work in every way but the desired 
one, intervene before he achieves his end. 
(Gaumont- British.) 

General release : April 2nd. 


+My hat’s on the side of my head. 

*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1311— 
with the waltz God Bless You). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 

B6421—with This town’s too quiet). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1710— 

with Lou’siana lullaby). 

**Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. 
CB685—with the waltz, The waltz 
is on. 

A good vocal by Al Bowlly and the band’s 
usual competence makes the H.M.V. the 
best. Harry Roy himself sings the vocal on 
the Parlo. (!) which also introduces a duet 
by his pianists (!!). The Columbia misses 
the jaunty spirit of the song : otherwise good. 
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No Funny Business 


Not yet seen. 


+ No funny business. 
****B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CB690— 
with The three of us). 
****Fox’s (Roy) Band (v) (Decca F3762— 
with the comedy waltz, Why build 
a wall round a graveyard ?). 
**Star’s (Nat) Band (v) (Sterno 1314— 
with the 6/8, Meet the Navy). 
Roy Fox has the hotter arrangement. 
Phyllis Robins makes Henry Hall’s vocal 
parts the more attractive. 


* * *” 


Nymph Errant 
See page 241, November 1933 number. 


Experiment and 
How could we be wrong ? 
**** Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01622). 
Two lovely arrangements _ beautifully 
played. 


Please 


André Charlot’s latest revue now running 
at the Savoy Theatre, London. 

Starring: Beatrice Lillie and Lupino 
Lane. 


Louisiana hayride. 
*B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CB689). 
**Cotton’s (Bill) Band (v) (Regal-Z. 
MR1161—with There’s a ring around 
the moon). 

***Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01627—with Low siana 
lullaby by Gray’s Casa Loma Orch.). 

****Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1€90— 
with Without that certain thing). 

This song depicts a negro beanfeast on 

the plantation, but of the English bands 
only Harry Roy’s seems to have any con- 
ception of what it is all about or how to 
capture its spirit, and even they don’t know 
that the first I is omitted in the pronuncia- 
tion of Louisiana. 


* x * 


Stage Mother 
Not yet seen (M.-G.-M.). 


+A beautiful girl. 
***Bestor’s (Don) Oreh. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
30). 


B64 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01639). 

Two different conceptions of the song— 
the Brunswick fairly fast and swingy, the 
H.M.V. slow and sentimental—and both 
very fair of their kind. 


tI’m dancing on a rainbow. 
**Bestor’s (Don) Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6340). 


***Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01639). 


* * * 


Take a Chance 


Not yet seen. 


+ Come up and see me sometime. 
*B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CB688). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1323). 
****Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v) (Regal-Z. 
MRI1171). 


+ Eadie was a lady. 
***B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CB688). 
****Calloway’s (Cab) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01643—with You gotta ho- 
de-ho). 
*Casani Club Band (v) (Sterno 1323). 
***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1709). 
****Wood’s (Scott) Orch. (v) (Regal-Z. 
MR1171). 

This rather unusual sort of song has 
suggested all sorts of ideas to the various 
artists. Henry Hall sees it as a “ his Mrs. 
May hin” sort of affair—quite a wrong 
conception according to the film, but original 
and amusing; Ha Roy as the honky- 
tonk business it probably is, and his record is 
as usual an amusing skit, this time on Harlem ; 
Cab Calloway is real Harlem (see p. 329) ; 
the Casani Club Band follow their now 
recognised custom of not having enough 
imagination to see anything as anything ; 
which leaves Scott Wood, who gets atmo- 
sphere and whose recording band again 
proves itself to be one of the best. 


tts only a paper moon and 
+ Night owl. 
****Kemp’s (Hal) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Decca 
F3771). 
***Whiteman’s Orch. (Am.) (v) (H.M.V. 
B6427). 
Whiteman’s band may be pretty and 
appealing, but Kemp’s has the style. 


* a * 


That’s a Pretty Thing 


New musical farce starring George Gee. 
Now running at Daly’s Theatre, London. 


tI'm hitching my wagon to you. 
****Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01656). 
**B.B.C. (Hall’s) Orch. (v) (Col. CR687). 
****Hylton’s Oreh. (v) (Decca F3780). 
Ambrose and Hylton are both good in 
their respective well-known ways in this 
pleasing number. Henry Hall again shows 
his flair for finding the wrong tempo. 


+ La-di-da-di-da. 
****Ambrose’s Orch. (v) (Bruns. 01656). 
**B.B.C. (Hall’s) Oreh. (v) (Col. CB687). 
***Hylton’s Orch. (v) (Decca F3780). 
***Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v) (H.M.V. 
B6432). 

***Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v) (Parlo. R1709). 

If you like comedy try Harry Roy or Ray 
Noble. 

If you want a good straightforward 
exhilarating performance then bank on 
Hylton. 

If you are rhythmically sophisticated, 
Ambrose is the one. 


* * * 


Too Much Harmony 


Starring : Judith Allen, Jack Oakie, Skeets 
Gallagher and Bing Crosby. 

The story, like those of so many of these 
light musical films, is of comparatively 
little importance and may be looked upon 
as a framework, decorated by such good 
production that it becomes an adequate 
excuse for Bing Crosby and his inimitable 
singing of some very tuneful songs. 

Max Martin’s “‘ Cocktails of 1933 ” having 
closed down in Chicago, its star, Eddie 
Bronsen (Bing Crosby), goes to New York 
to rehearse for Max’s new production. His 
airplane is forced down and while waiting 


for a train he kills time by dropping into a 
cheap variety house where he finds Ruth 
Brown, a singer in the show and the girl of 
Ben Dixon of Dixon and Day, another act 
on the bill. 

Eddie knows Martin needs a new ingénue 
and offers to take Ruth to New York. Ruth 
refuses to go without Dixon and Day, and 
although he realises they are the worst act 
ever, Eddie agrees. 

I need hardly tell you that by this time 
Eddie and Ruth have fallen in love, but 
Eddie already has in Lucille Watson one 
fiancée, and Ruth doesn’t want to hurt Ben, 
so all round things soon get as miserable as 
they well could. Then, just when the agony 
is becoming quite unbearable, Patsy Dugan, 
the new show’s comedian, provides a solution. 
Lucille conveniently takes herself off, Eddie 
and Ruth exchange lip rouge very nicely, and 
to make the happy ending complete for 
everybody the show is a walloping hit, Day 
and Dixon scoring a sensational success by 
reverting to their old-time slap-stick comedy, 
which is apparently more than sufficient 
compensation to Ben for losing » Ruth. 
(Paramount.) 

General release : April 9th. 


Fox-trot medley—introducing: The day 
you came along, Black Moonlight and 
Thanks. 

****Hylton’s Oreh. (v) (Decca F3774). 
For previously released records, see 
December 1933 GRAMOPHONE, p. 291. 


* * * 


Way to Love 


Starring : Maurice Chevalier, Ann Dvorak 
and Edward Everett Horton. 

The action of the film takes place in Paris. 

Frangois (Maurice Chevalier) dislikes his 
job. Not surprising : he is a sandwich board 
man and in his spare time takes photos and 
gives sunray treatment for his employer, 
Professor Bibi, a ‘* heart specialist.” 

In a fair Francois meets the beautiful 
Madeline acting as a target for Pedro, a 
knife thrower, and, of course, they fall in 
love. Later Frangois finds Pedro with his 
knives chasing Madeline down the street, 
and takes her to his humble lodging on the 
roof of a house. In case you are thinking the 
worst, let me say there are chaperones in the 
persons of Joe and Suzanne with whom 
Francois shares his domain. Soon, however, 
Pedro turns up and threatens to have 
Frangois arrested unless Madeline returns, 
as he is her legal guardian. To save 
Frangois, Madeline pretends she does not 
love him and goes away. Through no fault 
of his own, Frangois meets and vanquishes 
a champion wrestler, thereby winning 200 
francs, and, encouraged by this success, later 
tackles and knocks out Pedro, this time 
winning the greater prize, Madeline. 

Of course there are many other twists and 
turns in the plot, but my sketchy outline 
will give you some idea of the story through 
which the delightful Maurice skips his 
happy-go-lucky way to his own and your 
enjoyment. (Paramount.) 

General release : March 12th. 


tIn a one-room flat and 
tI1t’s oh, it’s ah (it’s wonderful). 
****Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Bruns. 01640). 
Freddie Martin at his best in two good 
numbers with which to finish up. 
Epear JAOKSON. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The-Collaro Automatic Record Unit 
Price £8 17s. 6d. 


This unique piece of mechanism is unlike any other automatic 
record-changing unit we know of. It is none the less ingenious 
and efficient. 

Strictly speaking it is not an automatic record-changer at all. 
The actual changing operation is done by hand. There is no 
record magazine or platform, the instrument being fed by 
hand one record at a time. What happens is this : a record— 


nine, ten or twelve inch, it matters not which—is inserted into 
the slot and when about two-thirds of the way in, a spring 
plunger attached to a conveyor arm is released and drops into 
the hole in the record. This is then moved across the turntable 
into the appropriate position, with the end of the plunger 
embedding itself in a shallow circular recess in the centre of the 
The pick-up swings inwards 


abbreviated turntable spindle. 
and lowers the needle on 
to the blank outside edge 
of the record. A _ gentle 
movement of the arm slides 
the needle into the first 
groove and the record is 
played through. After this 
the mechanism takes charge, 
slides the record off the turn- 
table until about a third of 
the dise is protruding 
through the slot. The 
plunger on the conveyor 
arm is automatically disengaged, the current to the motor is 
switched off and the record is then ready to be withdrawn. 

Note particularly that the adjustment of the mechanism for 
different sizes of record is entirely automatic. 

The mechanical noise is very unobtrusive. 

There is nothing in the mechanical handling of the records 
that is at all likely to score or otherwise damage the records. 
Even the plunger is not released until the labelled portion of 
the record is directly under it, and the lowering of the pick-up 
is very delicately done: so delicately, in fact, that we made 
fifteen complete changes of record without breaking the point 
of a non-metallic needle. 

There is a small trap at the right-hand side of the cabinet 
which allows the pick-up to be withdrawn for needle-changing. 
Thus, apart from the times when lubrication is needed, 
there is no necessity to raise the lid of the unit case and so 
the receiver used in conjunction with it can be permanently 
rested on top. 

The motor incorporated in the unit is the Collaro Empire 
model on which we reported very favourably in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for July 1931. Needless to say it functioned 
perfectly, pulling uniformly and without creating hum or other 
interference. 

The pick-up used is a mechanically modified version of the 
one we reviewed in the January 1933 issue. As a matter of 
interest we took readings of the output at various frequencies 
between, and including, 8,000 and 33 cycles, but since there was 
no substantial difference between these readings and the 
figures published in the January 1933 issue, there is no need 
to give them here. With a potentiometer of 50,000 ohms as 
volume control quality is exceptionally good and the music to 
surface noise ratio is just about right, though no doubt there 
will be many folks who prefer to sacrifice a little high note 
response in order to reduce surface noise. This effect can be 
obtained by reducing the potentiometer value to 25,000 ohms. 
Those who are partial to Electrocolors, B.C.N.s or round-shank 
fibres will be well advised to keep to the larger value owing to 





the lesser amount of surface noise this type of needle produces. 
Finally, the unit is obtainable either as a table model or 
mounted in a walnut pedestal cabinet, which provides record 
storage for nearly 200 records, or in chassis form. The price 
given above applies to the table model. The pedestal and 
chassis types cost 10 guineas and £6 18s. 6d. respectively. 


The Marconiphone Superhet Portable, Model 269 
Price 15 guineas 


Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi S21 Valve. 
Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi S21 Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VS2 Valve. 
Second Detector :—Dry Metal Rectifier. 
L.F. Stage :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 
Push-Pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PT2 Valves. 
L.F. Coupling :—Parallel-fed Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Step-down Transformer. 
Wavelength Range :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Combined H.T. and G.B. Battery :—Marconiphone 175 volt. 
Jelly Acid L.T. Accumulator :—Exide 2 volt, 30 A.H. 
Average H.T'. Consumption :—14 milliamperes 
L.T. Consumption :—0.86 amperes. 
Automatic Volume Control. 
Separate Frame Aerials for Long and Medium Wavebands. 
Provision for External Aerial and Earth, Loudspeaker and 
Pick-up. Cabinet mounted on turntable. 

The performance of this handsome little receiver is perhaps 
best summed up in the one word “ efficiency.”’ It is absolutely 
at the top of its class. 

The circuit and specification are certainly ambitious ones to 
incorporate into the ubiquitous portable, and that they are 
completely justified is manifested by the stability, the sen- 
sitivity and selectivity, the simple manipulation, its relatively 
light weight and by the quality of reproduction it gives. 

Not only does it reproduce 
radio programmes and, when 
used in conjunction with a 
pick-up, records pleasantly, 
but the low-frequency side has 
the necessary power to deal 
with the comparatively large 
input from heavy orchestral 
records convincingly. Thus 
one can get avery satisfactory 
picture in miniature of such 
recordings as the last side of 
Ravel’s Bolero or Glazounov’s 
Season’s Ballet without appre- 
ciable loss of detail or much 
over-emphasis of the bass in- 
struments. This in itself is 
ample indication of the capa- 
bilities of the instrument as a reproducer. Naturally, however, 
it is on the radio side that the circuit shows up to advantage. 
Quality is improved and station after station comes in, without 
the slightest coaxing, when the tuner knob is rotated. In 
south-east London any number between forty and fifty 
European transmissions is a normal log, and only in one or two 
instances is it necessary to rotate the cabinet on its turntable 
to cut out mutualinterference. The automatic volume control 
proves its worth by preventing fading and keeping the out- 
put almost constant no matter whether one changes from a 
home to a remote Continental transmission. 

Like all receivers that incorporate Q.P.P. principles the H.T. 
consumption is dependent on the position of the manual 
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volume control, which, incidentally, functions when the L.F. 
stages are being used as a gramophone record amplifier. 
Consequently the more volume required, the larger the 
milliampere consumption; but at adequate volume level 
for the ordinary living-room, the average consumption is 


. 


Lucerne—H.M.V .—Columbia 


It is understood that, although the Lucerne Wavelength 
Plan comes into operation on January 15th, 1934, modifications 
to the wavelengths of British and Continental stations may 
take place after this date, and it is suggested that wavelengths 
will not be definitely fixed until later in the year. 

H.M.V. and Columbia have, accordingly, made plans to 
ensure that owners of their instruments, which are at present 
fitted with station and wavelength scales, will be able to use 
them with a minimum of inconvenience. For each type of 
instrument special cards are being prepared, on which will be a 
replica of the scales at present incorporated and, side by side, 
a sketch of the scales based on the Lucerne Plan. Thus 
simple reference will show the new tuning point of any desired 
station. The cards, will be available free of charge from the 
H.M.V. or Columbia dealer from whom the instrument was 
purchased. 

Later, when the final wavelengths have been decided upon, 
permanent tuning scales, interchangeable with the present ones, 
will be issued at a nominal price. 


Pyramid Radiogram Needles 

That we have never had any reason to modify the opinion 
we originally formed of these needles—and they are in constant 
daily use in the London Office—is significant enough of their 
reproducing and semi-permanent qualities. 

Originally produced specially for talkie records before 
sound-on-film became the order of the day, each needle is 
good for about 15 minutes’ playing without having any adverse 
effects on records. They cost 3s. per Pyramid of 200, and 
although at first they may seem expensive, when one works 
out that each Pyramid will play 1,000 ten-inch sides, they are 
no more expensive than the average ordinary ‘‘ one point per 
side ”’ needle. 


A Year Book 


One is almost tempted to say the year book in respect of 
the 1934 edition of this Wireless and Gramophone Trader 
publication. 

Excellent as its predecessors have been, this tenth edition is 
easily the most comprehensive. In addition to the usual trade 
directory several new features have been included, such as 
complete technical data of all makes and types of valves, 
details of two important licences, the ‘“ Pool” A4 and 
the Phillips-Mullard licences. The technical section includes 
‘** Practical Methods of Fault Finding,” constructional details 
for building a Universal Valve Testing Panel and an A.C. 
Public Address Amplifier which has an output of 15 watts A.C. 

The directory sections have been revised and rearranged to 
facilitate easy reference and, last but not least, the page area 
has been increased to twice its original size. Everything the 
progressive dealer wants to know is here at his finger tips. 
Despite these improvements, the price remains the same, 
5s. 6d. post free with a special rate of 3s. 6d. to subscribers 
to “Trader” journals. It is published by the Trader 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 
8.E.1. 
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within the capacity of the 15-milliampere type battery. 

When records are being reproduced, the H.T. consumption 
is considerably reduced as the change over from radio to 
gramophone also disconnects the H.T. line to the radio 
frequency stages. 


e 





No Reward 


Unfortunately our printer lost £10 last month ; and more 
unfortunate still, we did not spot it. As a matter of fact, it 
was in its proper place when page proofs were passed but 
what happened to it after then is a mystery. 

Any vigilant person will have noticed the error fifth line down 
in the Voigt loudspeaker report, where the price of the speaker 
unit alone was given as £4 10s. The correct price is £14 10s. 


Keith Prowse Concert 


The acoustics of the large H.M.V. studio at Abbey Road 
showed up to advantage during the Keith Prowse recital of 
“* Records I would wish to salve if wrecked on a desert island,”’ 
which was given on November 29th, 1933. Mr. Richard 
Haigh of H.M.V., as compére, was in excellent form, and the 
records chosen by him formed what proved to be a very popular 
programme, though judging by the applause from the 600—700 
people present, vocals and chamber music represented the 
‘“women and children’ and the heavier orchestrals the men- 
folk and crew. 


The Projectionist’s Handbook 


This is essentially a book for the cinema operator. To those 
interested in electric amplifier design and to the cinema fan 
who likes to know of how his entertainment is provided, there is 
much within its pages that will be of real interest. But it is to 
the man who earns his bread and butter in the projection room 
that the work is most valuable. Not only will he find it 
interesting reading ; he will find it a veritable gold mine of 
ideas. Especially helpful are the notes on the location and 
correction of faults. 

Though of a semi-technical nature, the book is written in a 
style of easy understanding and is illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and half-tone illustrations. The joint authors are 
R. Pitchford and F. Coombs, and the publishers are the 
Watkins-Pitchford Technical Publications. The price is 
18s. 6d. 





“SOUND” 


The reproduction of gramophone records for dancing 
or entertainment in large rooms or halls requires an 
amplifier giving an A.C. output in excess of 5 watts. 
The design of gramophone amplifiers of this type is 
work for sound engineers. ‘‘ Tannoy’ have a 
unique experience in this field and will gladly 
advise you on all problems of power amplification. 


Write or phone: 





The 
“SOUND” 
PEOPLE 
Also PRODUCTS 
Manchester, GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 


CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD 
LONDON, S.E.27 - Phone : STREATHAM 6730 


Birmingham, 
Scotiand and Ireland 
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REPRODUCTION 


by WILLIAM D. OWEN 
(Continued from page 296) 


T is appropriate, at this point, to sound a note of warning 
| man’s besetting sin—intolerance. Two very dis- 
similar reproductions may be equally permissible, within the 
limits of the compromise made necessary by the diverse nature 
of the service, although both may not be equally acceptable 
to experienced listeners. The personal equation has to be 
recognised. 

It is technically possible to reproduce musical sounds with 
such fidelity that, in the absence of unfavourable circumstances, 
they may be mistaken for the original. But this is not always 
desirable. Here again the graphic arts have analogous 
circumstances. For example, a picture of, say, the Niagara 
Falls might give pleasure in the dining-room where the original, 
if it were possible to re-create it, would be much less appro- 
priate. So, in the attempt to re-create sound subjects by 
loudspeaking devices, a sense of proportion should be 
preserved. A military band in the parlour is almost as 
incongruous as Niagrara Falls in the dining-room, and the 
hundred odd instrumentalists of a symphony orchestra would 
tend to cramp the occupants of an ordinary dwelling-house, 
if the magic wand of science were exercised to re-create 
their effect. 

What is wanted in such cases is not the re-creation of the 
original sound, but a reproduction such that a satisfactory 
impression of it can be made in the mind of the listener. This 
is where the second factor mentioned in the preamble comes in. 

So far, we have dealt only with what was pertinent to 
physics. The subject-matter had to be considered in relation 
to the mechanism of hearing, and consequently it had a 
physiological interest. But that was incidental. 

The second fundamental principle relates mainly to the 
characteristics and limitations of our ear as a vital link in the 
chain associating our consciousness with the sound source. 

The fact is, that our ears do not hear all sounds equally well. 
This expresses the matter very crudely and must be regarded 
as a generalisation rather than a precise statement. 

If a pure sound of controllable intensity (i.e., loudness) 
be listened to with care, there will be found to be an upper 
and a lower limit of audibility. The lower limit is obviously 
that point where a decreasing sound just ceases to be heard. 
The upper limit is that point at which an increasing sound 
just begins to give pain. 

By repeating the experiment at different frequencies and 
carefully noting the total amount of energy represented, it 
will be found that both the limits vary enormously with 







RMS prenure (dynes per oy cm) 


: RMS pressure (dynes per 99cm) 
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Fia. 4.—Lower limit of sound 

intensity, showing enormous 

variation with frequency 
(average values). 


Fig. 3.—Upper limit of sound 
intensity for comfortable hear- 
ing, showing difference in 
amount for different notes 
(average values). 


frequency. One cannot carry out measurements of this kind 
without suitable apparatus such as is possessed only by 
specialists, but the technique, as developed by Dr. H. Fletcher, 





is on record, together with the results of exhaustive experi- 
ments. 

Dr. Fletcher has shown that, in the region of 600 cycles*, 
for example, the ear can stand over a million times as much as 
it can at 32 cycles, or at 10,000 cycles. Figure 3 shows the 
relation between the upper limit of audibility (described as the 
threshold of pain) and frequency. Owing to the enormous 
range of the energy values along the vertical ordinate, it is 
necessary to make use of a logarithmic scale, each main 
division being ten times the value of the one below it. 
Frequency has also been plotted logarithmically, thus allowing 
the octaves to be picked out as equally spaced divisions along 
the horizontal axis. 

The difference in the strength of sound of various frequencies 
required to make them just audible is even more striking, 
pressuref variations of the order of ten thousand to one being 
indicated, as shown in Figure 4. 

By combining these two curves, we get what has been 
described by Dr. Fletcher as the ‘standard audition area ”’ 
for the normal ear. 

Figure 5 shows this audition area associated with the 
standard musical notation, the piano scale, and the range of 
fundamental notes produced by various sound sources, the 
same frequency scale being used throughout. 

One knows from experience that the sounds encountered 
under normal conditions of life are well below the ‘‘ threshold 
of pain.”” Even the loudest sounds can generally be tolerated 
without inconvenience, and only rarely is it that one encounters 
sounds that really hurt. It is difficult even to cite characteristic 
examples, but the effect is sometimes noticed in the case of 
train-whistles, Jarge bells, mechanical riveting devices, and 
escaping steam. All, of course, at close quarters. 

It is clear, then, that all but exceptional sounds produce a 
pressure change, in the vicinity of the ear, of about one to ten 
dynes per square centimetre. For the purpose of the argument 
about to be developed, one dyne per square centimetre will 
be taken as a kind of datum level. 

In a quiet environment, such as a living-room, where no 
provision has to be made to overcome unwanted sounds, it is 
reasonable to assert that the loudness level for satisfactory 
audition falls very much below our arbitrary datum level. 

Now it is of particular interest to note that, when this 
condition exists, there are no really low notes. All the funda- 
mental notes lower than about 100 cycles fall below the 
audibility zone as the datum level is reduced. What low tones 
are heard are appreciated solely by their overtones, and any 
attempt to introduce the missing frequencies, without raising 
the loudness level of all the other sounds at the same time, 
merely upsets the balance of frequencies and gives a low- 
toned effect. 

This ‘“ colouring” of the tone scale is not necessarily an 
undesirable proceeding but it must be recognised as an artifice. 
The horn-type reproducer, with limited possibilities in the bass, 
may actually preserve a truer perspective in the small-scale 
reproduction of a loud original sound than is given by certain 
commercial reproducers with an exaggerated bass response. 
This is most apparent when the volume of the reproduction is 
much smaller than that of the original—as would generally 
be more appropriate in a domestic environment. But it is as 





* For convenience in locating, on the tone scale, notes expressed in 
this manner Figure 5 has been prepared. 
+ Total energy is proportional to the square of the pressure variation. 
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Harmonic range shown as dotted line. 


Fic. 5.—Frequency range of typical musical sounds (double vibrations per second) in relation to (1) keyboard of pianoforte ; (2) octave 
intervals Cy to,C7 ; (3) Dr. Harvey Fletcher's “ Auditory Sensation Area ” ; and (4) ordinary musical notation. 
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legitimate in the art of radio to strive after definite effects 
by the accentuation of certain tones as it is in the graphic 
arts to produce highly coloured pictures for those who desire 
them. 

On the other hand the scientist must, for many reasons, 
strive to re-create sounds so that they are practically indis- 
tinguishable from the originals, but the rest of us must preserve 
a sense of proportion. Life in suburbia would be somewhat 
irksome if one’s neighbours all possessed so potent a power. 
To be sandwiched in between Henry Hall’s Band and the 
orchestra of the Berlin State Opera House, for instance, while 
trving to following Sir Oliver Lodge on ‘Pioneers of 
Astronomy,” or while filling up one’s Income Tax Return, 
is @ prospect that will not commend itself to many. 

Quite a number of experimenters in radio have already 
sacrificed their peace of mind to the pursuit of low notes. The 
fact that jazz music now comes through complete with pedal 
drum is offset by the fact that the announcer comes through 
with a stentorian voice that even his own wife would refuse 
to recognise. 


This, of course, is due to the transmission policy of the 
broadcasting and recording organisations whereby all types of 
sounds are transmitted at approximately the same average 
intensity. Thus, since the dynamic range of normal speech 
is much less than, say, an orchestral item, speech sounds louder 
than the orchestra most of the time. To this policy there are 
two alternatives. Either the average level of speech and 
vocal items can be reduced so that this disparity is not so 
marked, or the average level of the orchestral items can be 
increased to a degree that makes it difficult to avoid overloading 
during the fortissimo passages. Obviously the latter alter- 
native is inadmissible, but there are good reasons for 
suggesting that the xsthetic advantages resulting from the 
former would far outweigh the technical disadvantages 
that can be cited against it. It is true, however, that 
many listeners who complain bitterly about this disparity 
habitually use their electrical reproducers in such a manner 
that they are grossly overloaded during the loud passages, 
and the resulting distortion is less tolerable on speech than on 
music, 


HELP YOURSELF 
A Potpourri of Simple Aids Towards Trouble-free Reproduction 


(Continued from page 300) 


Insulating the Pick-up Arm 

It is not generally realised that a pick-up arm can be re- 
sponsible for quite an appreciable amount of needle chatter 
and for record wear. In many cases, quite a noticeable 
improvement can be made by interposing a pad of absorbent 
material between pick-up base and motor board. The effect 
of this is to absorb the arm vibrations and so prevent their 
excursion back to the needle point. But material of too springy 
or spongy a nature is of little use since this would allow the 
pick-up to “‘ dance” on the board. Experience has taught us 
that an ordinary rubber heel, of the appropriate size, is of 
about the right texture. This, of course, will alter the height 
of the pick-up a little and, consequently, the angle between 
needle and record, but providing the latter does not exceed, 
say, 70 degrees no harm will be done. 


Reducing Hum 

Of all the troubles one encounters with a radio receiver, a 
radio-gramophone or an electric reproducer, mains hum is 
perhaps the most common, And the fault in many cases does 
not lie entirely with the manufacturer. Often an instrument is 
perfectly satisfactory as regards hum when it leaves the test 
bench or the dealer’s audition room, and yet when it is con- 
nected up in the purchaser’s home the hum is unbearable. Some 
manufacturers take special precautions to avoid hum; at 
Hayes, for example, all mains operated receivers are given 
interference tests on a special works electric supply into which 
interference of all kinds is specially injected. But even extreme 
measures such as these are of little avail if the user does not take 
a reasonable amount of care in the installation of the instru- 
ment. A good earth is essential though there are odd instances 
where the hum is less with the earth disconnected. Normally, 
however, this is an indication that the “‘ earth ”’ is a poor one. 
It is also important to keep the aerial lead clear of electric 
light conduits. 


Modulation Hum 

In some cases the hum is quite low when the receiver is not 
tuned in to a station or when it is being used as a record 
amplifier, and yet may increase to intolerable proportions as 
soon as a station is tuned in. This effect is known as modula- 


tion hum. It is usually due to the presence of stray H.F. 
currents in the mains equipment. A high resistance earth, for 
example, may be responsible since in that case the path to 
earth may be easier through the mains than through the 
normal channels. 

The majority of manufacturers nowadays try to avoid 
modulation hum by fitting mains transformers in which the 
primary is metallically shielded from the secondary, with the 
shield taken direct to earth. This is usually successful, but 
there are occasions when resort has to be had to other measures. 


Remedy No. 1 


A centre tapped condenser of about *05—-0—'05 mfds. (the 
value is not critical) may be connected across the primary of 
the mains transformer, or across the mains, with the centre 
point earthed. The condenser should have a test rating of at 
least three times the voltage of the mains, but it is wiser to get a 
condenser with a voltage test rating of three times the voltage 
developed across the H.7', secondary of the transformer, since 
then it can be used with safety in position No. 2 mentioned below. 
An alternative to using a condenser of this type is to use two 
single condensers in series with each outer terminal connected 
to one side of the mains, and the inner terminals connected 
direct to earth. Here, again, the test voltage of the condensers 
should be three times the mains voltage. If you have to buy 
the condensers for the purpose, it is better to get two separate 
condensers rather than one centre-tapped condenser since the 
two can always be used, whereas the centre-tapped condenser 


only suits a few of the possible circuits. 


Remedy No. 2 

If there is no diminution of hum try connecting the condensers 
across the H.T. secondary of the mains transformer in exactly 
the same way as explained with regard to the primary, the 
outer terminals to the outers of the winding, and the centre 
terminals to earth. The voltage developed across this winding 
is in some cases more than twice the mains voltage. Hence the 
reason for advising, in the preceding paragraph, condensers 
with a higher test rating than is normally required for con- 
nection to the primary of the mains transformer. 


(To be continued.) 
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A New Friend Worth Making 


I was happy to find C. M. C. and Mr. Mackenzie enthusiastic 
about Bloch. I am convinced he is a rewarding composer, 
with something to say that is really his own, and unlike anyone 
else’s thought. He knows, and can do. I note, for any who 
like to look up other (smaller) records by him, the following— 
apart from the two Connoisseur works: H.M.V. DB1283, 
Nigun, for violin (Menuhin), one of the Baal Shem pictures of 
Chassidie life; the same on Parlo. R1217 (Spivakovsky) ; 
and on Parlo. E11058, a Prayer (Piatigorsky, one of the very 
finest ’cellists of the day. I see he was principal in the Imperial 
Opera at Moscow at 15, and afterwards of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic). Some new Bloch pieces, I note, were recently intro- 
duced by the London String Players, whom I reckon the best 
string band we have ; almost, I think, the best I have ever 
heard. These were Four Episodes. As I have in past times 
suffered from the lack of information about the works of 
composers, it may be useful to add that an up-to-that-date 
list of Bloch’s works, with publishers, appeared in The 
Dominant for March 1928 (now discontinued, but at need it 
could perhaps be consulted at the O.U.P. Office, a few doors 
from that of THE GRAMOPHONE). There are no miniature 
scores yet. English agents are : Chester, for most of the piano 
pieces, the violin sonata, viola suite (fine matter for Tertis), 
Schelomo, for ’cello, Israel, the Psalms, and the quartet; 
Schott is agent for most of the works for violin, two for ’cello, 
and three for quartet ; and Hawkes for the Concerto Grosso 
just recorded, Helvetia and the Four Episodes mentioned 
above. I am told that Mary. Chiesa’s monograph on the 
composer is being translated into English. 

Try Bloch! No music-lover who has done so has told me 
he was disappointed. He has emotion without flummery, 
classical soundness, and new flavours. Not least, I like to 
think that in showing appreciation of a genuinely Jewish 
composer (perhaps the most thoroughly Jewish, least cos- 
mopolitan of them), we make a small sign of our detestation of 
the present abominable persecution of that race in what, 
heaven help us, is supposed to be a civilised country. 

I am very glad to hear that an orchestral concert of Bloch’s 
works is to be given at Queen’s Hall on February 12th, the 
composer conducting. I venture to ask all who can go, and 
who think it is about time we had more music that aims at 
head, heart and imagination, to give this a trial. If I were 
rich, I would offer to refund the money of any who are 
disappointed ; if any such there be, they can at least relieve 
their minds (and contribute another three-halfpence to the 
revenue) by telling me so. 


Bloch as Philosopher 


A composer’s mind is always interesting. The light his words 
cast is worth adding to that of his music. I quote a few 
sentences from an article that Bloch wrote in 1917, which the 
excellent American Musical Quarterly reprinted in its October 
1933 issue, with a foreword by the composer saying that to-day 
he has as little faith in theories, systems, or “‘ isms ”’ as sixteen 
years ago. He speaks of “‘ abstraction ”’ in art as “‘ a superficial 
and short-sighted illusion, which does not withstand the most 
elementary psychological analysis.’”” A work of art remains, 
for him, “an ideal graphology,” characterising its author 
completely. ‘‘ It reveals—even unknown to him—his inmost 
nature, his virtues and faults, his temperament, and the degree 
of his intellectual and emotional faculties.”" When we come 
to know more of the action of the subconscious, I believe this 
will be clearer to us. Bloch says “Art is becoming an 
industry.” That is the gravest weakness to-day—the stunti- 
fication and consequent stultification of music. In the view 
of the post-War stunters ‘‘ Debussy,’ he adds, “ is already 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH. W.R.A. 






vieux jeu. Debussy had to be outbidden.’”’ He thinks that 
exaggerations have made ears “incapable of savouring the 
clean and fresh beauty of old masterpieces.’’ The interest in 
the elaboration of technique gets in the way of artists’ 
spontaneous expression; and between highbrows and the 
masses—their facile taste ‘‘ sinking with the love of platitude 
and the weight of mechanical inventions ’—art has broken 
with life. He wondered, in 1917, what the Warwoulddo. And 
still the worse horrors of the 1920s’ B.Y.P. were to come! 
No wonder Bloch found the last decade too much for him, in 
a highly commercialised land, and sought peace among hi; 
native mountains. Our particular responsibility as gramo- 
philes, it seems to me, is to avoid joining either the highbrows, 
who look on art ‘as a matter of intellectual acrobatics,” or 
the masses who sink into too comfortable, over-blanketed, soft 
beds that induce laziness. The resolve to find a better ’ole 
than either of these might well, I suggest, form our New Year 
Good Resolution. 


Worse than Either 

There is a third state, defined by Miss Arnot Robertson, the 
novelist, when she spoke at the Sunday Times book exhibition. 
It is that of the “ thinbrows,”’ “‘ the pests of the literary world, 
who have not the courage to be either highbrows or lowbrows, 
according to their own tastes, but who always keep on the safe 
side by admiring only what it is fashionable to admire.”” Does 
music know them too? 


Fireside Game 

It is one thing to have courage, and another to burble. 
Guess which two otherwise respectable weekly journals’ critics 
said, the one that Sibelius is only neo-Grieg, and the other 
(of Elgar’s Second) : “* ‘ Edwardian ’ is the most polite word for 
this lavish and extensive piece of music. One had visions of 
the more than ample dresses of the period. Once you have 
heard a single movement of this symphony, you have heard it 
all.” © 

And decide upon a forfeit for each. 


A Cheerful Response 


I have to thank numerous kind readers for their letters. 
Typical suggestions for discussion, most of which I hope to 
touch on before long, are: ‘“‘ What, if anything, is wrong with 
Delius? " (meaning, why is he not a great popular success? But 
does ‘“‘ popularity,” in the broad sense, really matter? Delius is 
a great man, who offers loveliness to all who are fit, or will fit 
themselves, for it. What else matters? Yet I should delight 
to see a big rally of members to the Delius Society—40 
Langham Street, W.1). Another question is : ‘‘ What is good 
music? ” (to which I am tempted to reply “‘ Oh, yeah? ’’) ; the 
neglect of Purcell (in this connection some may like to be 
reading the capital short book on him by A. K. Holland) ; 
the alleged incapacity of older people to learn new things— 
reading scores, for example; the truth about programme 
music ; does analysis spoil one’s pleasure? ; ‘‘ desert island ”’ 
records, and reasons therefor ; this business of the ‘‘ meaning ”’ 
of music ; and a variety of other lively topics. 


Mm ! 


A recent Observer competition for an alliterative comment 
on any event or tendency of the day produced, among many 
neat efforts, this, by ‘‘B. S.”: ‘“‘ Many modern musicians 
murder melody, make muddled measures *mid moaning 
minstrelsy. Mama’s metronone meant monotony—methinks 
modern music means madness !”’ 
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COLLECTORS’ 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.) 


VHERE are unmistakable indications that the cult of 

historical records has reached a distinctly more advanced 

stage than when I had the pleasure of wishing my collector 
friends all the best of luck at this date last year. 

From the collecting point of view, I think that my wishes 
have to a large extent been fulfilled, as there has been a steady 
stream of letters reporting really excellent progress, and the 
gradual acquisition of collections of increasing importance. 
lt is notable, also, how a little success in the collecting field 
fires the enthusiasm for exact knowledge, and very many of 
my correspondents who no more than a year ago had almost 
overwhelmed me with their modesty have now learnt our 
infant language, and are speaking it with fluency and gusto. 
The function of “C.C.” is changing under our eyes; the 
successive duties of monthly nurse, tutor, secretary, and 
finally of Aunt Sally, seem to be the inevitable course of 
progress. 

In the meantime, and before this battue takes place, it may 
be indicated that the cat is not yet entirely out of the bag: 
in other words, there is a “ higher technique ”’ than has as yet 
been disclosed in ‘“‘C.C.”’ For example, we have all, more or 
less, used the term “ originals’ more in a generic than in a 
particular sense ; and I, for one, think that it would be a pity 
to alter it. Three years ago the actual number of known 
collectors’ specimens of any record was so exceedingly small 
that we were not always in a position to say definitely what 
was the actual original state. It was therefore agreed, as a 
convenient formula, that if discs of 1904 and earlier were with 
large type figures and unsunk labels they might be classed 
as “ originals.” As a matter of fact we know better than that 
now ; and partly as a result of the intensive research of which 
the ‘* Who’s Who ”’ was the tentative outcome, we know that a 
far greater number of London and Milan Red Label records 
were made before 1904 than in that year ; also that the years 
1902, 1903, 1904, and 1905 are all easily identifiable on the 
records. Personally, I would no longer describe a record of 
1903 which had the “‘ ringed flush ”’ label as absolutely original, 
although it is loosely in that category, and near enough to be 
so classified for most collectors’ purposes ; but I do consider 
that a definite line of demarcation has been reached when 
records made in 1904 and earlier are found with sunk label and 
small type. 


We know that 1902 was the year of the first issue of Red 
Label records, and yet many of us have unearthed red 
records of a type that we cannot at present classify, namely, 
having an entirely flat label, and with the matrix numbers 
etched under its surface. This was certainly an earlier type 
than 1902, and we must, for want of something better, assume 
that old-type pressing machines were requisitioned in busy 
periods. Then take the case of the Victor records of 1904 and 
1905 which were issued in the English catalogue. In the space 
of a few months, probably, types appeared both with and 
without the etched characters underneath the label, and with 
“ringed flush’ and ‘‘sunk”’ labels ; and again, a little later, 
the caption relating to ‘“‘The Victor Talking Machine Co.” 
disappeared. We are surprised at finding that Caruso’s first 
Victor 12-inch records, although bearing what we take to be 
the date ‘‘ 05 ”’ etched underneath the label, all bore the large- 
type figures which we regard as obsolete by that year : and on 
the other hand similarly marked records by Plangon had small 
type, while some by Scotti had small type while actually 
marked ‘ 04,” and one (V.M. 052113) is marked ‘ 03 ”°— 
two years before any 12-inch discs by this singer appeared ! 

These are among the points which are only solved by the 
discoveries of actual original discs and contemporary 


CORNER 


catalogues: they are confusing enough, but not, I believe, as 
trivial as they may appear, and I feel sure that knowledge on 
these points will be vital to the record librarians of the future. 


Y heart missed a beat when I saw that Mr. Mackenzie had 

printed my letter to him verbatim. There were words and 
phrases which might have been improved upon, and metaphors 
which needed disentangling. However, the issue is now stated, 
and if it is true that Art is indeed on nothing higher than a 
bread-and-butter basis, I retire from the contest downcast. 


AM sometimes asked to say why “C.C.”’ is not more 

sympathetic towards those who favour the idea of re-recording 
certain particularly rare and interesting things, of which the 
matrices are lost or destroyed. One of the reasons for this 
attitude, and the only one with which I need deal here, is that 
I should not believe in the genuineness of such productions. 


This does not imply that I anticipate anything so crude as 
the deliberate substitution of one voice for another (though 
with the development of “‘ home recording” this may be an 
ugly possibility in the future), but I refer to what is widely 
believed to be the fact that modern recording tends more 
towards ‘‘ giving the public what it wants” than to be much 
preoccupied with accurately and conscientiously reproducing 
the singer’s voice and delivery. Quite recently a professional 
friend of mine has told me that he had a record made of a song 
which he sang in mezza voce throughout—*‘‘ just as [ am 
speaking to you’’—and result, as he put it, came bellowing 
forth with the power of Titta Ruffo ! This may be very clever, 
very useful, and very convenient, but it is not art, and it is not 
particularly honest, even if it does serve some other purpose 
with which art is not concerned. 


It is uncomfortable enough to find that even pre-electric 
records, which were at least the direct and undoubted render- 
ings of the singer, can, by knob twiddling, be made to suit 
tastes of all varieties of listeners, the majority of whom, I fear, 
aim at getting the maximum of volume just short of actual 
distortion, quite regardless of the taste of the original singer. 
And it may safely be added that if the gramophonist happens 
also to be a patron of the talking pictures, he will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the horrible distortion to which his poor 
ears have become inured. 


I find that even acoustic gramophones are nowadays not 
beyond similar criticism, as the effect of out-sized horns 
(where early acoustic records are concerned) is to rob the 
reproduction of its bite and brilliance, and to clothe it with a 
sickly and sticky sort of sweetness, which, like the first sip of a 
liqueur, seems rather nice, and which, if the taste is allowed 
to grow, will train the ear away from real singing, and 
accustom it to the sort of purple fog which sometimes emanates 
from machines which are used without discrimination. 


If the old records with which I began these remarks are to be 
somehow re-recorded (and I do not know whether it is even 
possible), it may be taken for granted that they would not be 
better treated than is the actual voice to-day. They are 
likely to be so amplified and boosted that the result may be 
so far removed from the original as to amount to nothing 
better than a forgery and a fake. I may be told that if they 
were reproduced so as to approximate exactly to their parent 
records, the public would not look at them ; in that case, so 
far as ‘‘ C.C.” is concerned, they shall not look at them at all. 
If a rabbit’s skin were inflated with a bicycle pump till it 
attained the size of a spaniel, some people might think it was 
a very fine rabbit, but to pass it off as a real rabbit would be 
a fraud. 

P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. ] 





MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Drak Str,—The reviewer of Mr. Foss’s ‘‘ Music in My Time ” 
is concerned with the decline of musical lecturing under the 
University Extension Movement. I think that my personal 
experience justifies me in setting down as the cause no decline 
of interest but the rise of a better thing. Last winter there 
were 134 classes in music up and down the country under the 
adult education schemes of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion alone ; while it is the largest of the recognised bodies for 
this purpose, there were doubtless many other classes organised 
under other auspices. This takes no account of other sources 
such as the London Institutes. The secret of the adult educa- 
tion class is that it puts at least as much stress on the discussion 
of the subject between tutor and class as on the mere delivery 
of lectures. In the West of Scotland I have found an increasing 
demand for this type of class, which also attracts the best type 
of musical teacher. 

My reason for dwelling on this point in your columns is that 
one of the best services which a Gramophone Society can 
render is the organisation and support of such a class. The 
financial side is generally undertaken by a joint committee 
of a university, education authorities, and voluntary societies. 
The local district office of the Workers’ Educational Association 
will always put one wise as to local conditions. Where this has 
been done, the Gramophone Society itself has stood to receive 
added strength both by new recruits and by publicity gained. 

Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow. Tuomas L. MacDonatp. 
MOZART AND PURCELL. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeEaR Sir,—In the November GRAMOPHONE the reviewer of 
Mozart’s Quartet in C major, K465, makes a rather gratuitous 
reference to the composer’s “‘ very poor, cut-and-dried harmonic 
system.” As my personal opinions might be considered, and 
probably are, unimportant, please allow me to submit, by way 
of contrast, a quotation from the writings of Richard Wagner. 
Speaking of Mozart’s later orchestral works, he says: ‘The 
longing sigh of the great human voice, drawn to him by the 
loving power of his genius, breathes from his instruments. 
With anxious care he leads the irresistible stream of richest 
harmony into the heart of his melody.” 

Regarding Purcell, I shall be glad to know of any authentic 
composition of his which resembles in the remotest degree the 
Mozart Adagio. Yours faithfully, 

Angus. D. L. Wart. 


[C. M. C. writes: (1) May I suggest to Mr. Watt that the 
importance neither of his nor of my personal opinions is really 
in question here ? Nor of Herr Richard Wagner’s. I do not 
accept Wagner as an Infallible Authority ; and therefore I 
would pay more attention to an original thesis by Mr. Watt 
than to something perilously like sentimental gush by Wagner. 
As a matter of fact, I could quote an eminent composer on 
my side, but as he is still alive, and the view was expressed to 
me privately and informally, I should not feel free to do so. 
In any case, it is often held that a composer is apriori the least 
reliable authority on music. But we need not even discuss that, 


for, as I have said, it is not a question of opinions versus 
opinions, but of fact. How exactly does Mozart “lead an 
irresistible stream of richest harmony into the heart of his 
melody”? Here, at any rate, are my plainly challengeable 
statements: I would undertake an analysis of Mozartean 
harmony in one page, probably much less (granted common 
technicalities such as key, dominant 7th, Italian 6th), which 
would cover, say, the last three Symphonies ; at the end of 
that analysis one would hardly have begun to analyse an 
equally representative corpus of Purcell’s music. Still more 
explicitly, a note-by-note analysis, that would leave nothing 
more to be said technically, of, say, the slow movement of the 
Jupiter, might take one, perhaps two pages ; one of probably 
any one of Purcell’s String Fantasias would take four or five 
pages. Possibly Mozart’s form is perfect, Purcell’s loose, 
though I am pretty certain that Mr. Dolmetsch would 
strenuously deny that. Even if so, there are many things to 
be said. One is that, however wonderful Mozart’s themes 
(and are they all so ineffable ?) and perfect his pattern-making, 
Purcell is far richer and more eventful. This is the baldest 
indication of a very interesting, and I think vital, subject. 

(2) Mr. Watt will, I think, agree that, according to his 
letter, I must be very wide of the mark regarding Purcell. 
Well, I am not aware that the ‘ authenticity” of the String 
Fantasias, or the reliability of the Warlock-Mangeot edition 
of them (Curwen), has been questioned. Yet I can hardly 
believe that Mr. Watt knows the N.G.S. record of the four- 
part No. 4, though in fact any affinity of the Mozart Adagio 
with that one may be more remote than with some of the 
others. A thorough knowledge even of the Fairy Queen, 
even in the old Novello vocal score, surely leaves little room for 
dispute! Anyhow, I offer Mr. Watt the Fantasias, and the new, 
authentic Dent edition of Dido and Aeneas (Oxford Universit) 
Press). Every other edition known to me of the famous Dido’s 
Lament is badly bowdlerized. 

After all this, I must in self-defence remind readers that | 
was writing enthusiastically about this early Mozart Quartet. 

(3) “ Rather gratuitous.” This raises the whole question of 
reviewing. What kind of review does Mr. Watt want ? Tt is 
impossible to write about a performance without writing 
about the music ; and it is impossible to write about an unusual 
work of a standard composer without referrig to genera! 
characteristics. 

(4) In music, as in all else, I wish only to get at the truth. 
As I have said, the question here is not of the relative import- 
ance of various individuals’ opinions, but of fact. There is 
still, at the end, room for opinions, in some cases ; there may 
or may not be in this. But the first thing is surely to make 
certain the facts are settled. And if Mr. Watt still disputes 
these facts, I greatly hope that he will write again.] 
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